





Who do you count on for 
networking when youre used to | 
doing things at Mach 2? | 





© 1988 Northern Telecom 


The U.S. Air Force has too much at stake to 
settle for anything but the best communica- 
tions network. That’s why they've selected 
Northern Telecom systems for over 100 bases 
worldwide. 

The specifications were tough—but 
Northern Telecom delivered superior reliabil- 
ity, high performance and upgradability while 
meeting strict budget requirements. 

We provided compatibility with the 
Defense Department's switched voice net- 
work, other Air Force networks and local 


phone systems throughout the world. We 
gave them the flexibility to include special- 
ized communications for an entire hospital in 
the system at Clark Air Force Base in the 
Philippines. We found a way for two bases 11 
miles apart to share a single system, saving 
the cost of installing separate ones. 

And whatever the future holds— ISDN 
and beyond—Northern Telecom will be there. 
Because the Air Force 
has to be ready to move nt northern 

; ‘eet telecom 
fast, we’re ready too. 

















a. TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Barbara 22 | 


Bush brings candor, 
humor and a down-to- 
earth style to America’s 
most exclusive address 
Get ready for a First Lady who does 

her own hair, buys clothes off the rack, 
speaks her mind, teases her husband, 

and walks the dog in her bathrobe. 

When George Bush speaks about a better 
America, his inspiration is usually 
standing nearby. » After serving as 

her husband’s self-styled “senior adviser,” 
Marilyn Quayle is looking for a 
“substantive” role as Second Lady. 

















NATION: Despite a budget 12 
squeeze, Congress prepares to grant 
itself a back-door raise in pay 

The 51% salary boost may attract more talent to Washington, 

but it will distance lawmakers even more from life beyond 

the Beltway. » A retrospective view of Ronald Reagan as he heads 
off into the sunset. » A new survey finds that Americans are 
looking forward to Bush with something less than longing. 

» Hugh Sidey on the new drug czar, “Big Bill” Bennett. 











WORLD: West Germany does an 30 
about-face on its role in the building of 
Libya’s controversial chemical plant 

A scandal looms as Bonn admits there is truth in 

U.S. charges. » Should the U.S. pressure Israel to join Middle 

East peace talks? The leaders of Egypt and Jordan think so. 

» Japan mourns the death of Emperor Hirohito. But a flap 

over who will attend his funeral suggests that some 

World War II wounds are not fully healed. 
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BUSINESS: Fueling INTERVIEW: Paul 
up a gas-tax brawl Volcker’s 
Many politicians and for the economy 


economists want to boost the 
levy to cut the budget deficit, 
but powerful opponents 
would rather fight than pay. 
> Barred from using 
polygraphs, employers seek 
an integrity test. 








The former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board 
offers some plain talk about 
the economy, naturally, as 
well as public service 

and his former bosses. 
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SPORT: It’s areal MEDICINE: The war 
contest this year, against smoking, 
as the XXIll version 25 years later 

of the ultimate The Surgeon General's latest 
football game report says tobacco has taken 
rematches the an even higher toll in death 
49ers and the and disease than was 
Bengals forecast. » A treatment for 


Two of the brightest pups out 
of coaching legend Paul 





osteoporosis uses an old 
dental ally: sodium fluoride. 





Brown, San Francisco’s Bill 54 

Walsh and Cincinnati’s Sam 

Wyche, promise that rarity, a = 

Super Bowl with imagination. LAW: wn 

Wyche’s quick-snap offense W: A showdo 

iia Gavedinn eis on abortion at the 
as strained the very laws of S c 2? 

pro football. San Francisco upreme ourt? 


rides with the game’s premier 
quarterback, Joe Montana, 
who is heading into his third 
Super Sunday. 


As the nine Justices take up a 
case that could lead them to 
overturn the landmark Roe v. 
Wade decision of 1973, pro- 
choice forces are mobilizing 
their troops. 
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TECHNOLOGY: ESSAY: Burning 
How to raise your wood still has 
home’s IQ its virtues 


A new manufacturing 
standard opens the doors to 
“smart” homes that water 
their lawns, brew coffee while 
the family sleeps and sound 
the alarm when a toddler gets 
too close to the pool. 








Wood stoves, once trendy 
devices beloved by suburban 
bores, are out of fashion. 

But the subtle mysteries of 
the split log endure. 
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Letters 





ENDANGERED EARTH 





“Communist and capitalist alike, 
men are plunderers.” 


John E. Glenn, Buffalo Grove, Til. 


Wow! Your description of what we 
are doing to the environment [PLANET OF 
THE YEAR, Jan. 2] could do more for the 
earth than any person ever named Man or 
Woman of the Year. It should awaken 
people like me who have not been partic- 
ularly sympathetic to ecological concerns. 

John B. Schuyler Jr. 
Prescott, Ariz. 


The contents of this cover story are an 
excellent example of the solid-waste 
problem in this country. 

David C.P. Wyman 
Englewood, Colo. 


Communist and capitalist alike, men 
are plunderers. Can anyone tell me why 
gasoline, a nonrenewable, polluting liq- 
uid, costs only about $1 per gal. in the US. 
while both milk and beer, which are re- 
newable, are more expensive? If the free 
market won't price products and services 
according to their replaceability, then 
there’s a need for taxation to help restrict 
demand. I say increase the taxes on gas by 
$1, with 50¢ going to public transit and 
50¢ to the budget deficit. The watchwords 
for the 1990s should be the five Cs: con- 
tentment, compassion, conservation, co- 
existence and common interest. 

John E. Glenn 
Buffalo Grove, Ill. 


In my office hangs a dusty, old EPA 
poster inscribed: “The 1970s must be the 
years when America pays its debts to the 
past by reclaiming the purity of its air, its 
water and our living environment. IL is lit- 
erally now or never. —Richard Nixon.” 
And here we are at the end of the "80s, 
slipping closer to never. 

James Hamel Clark 
Nashville 


Congratulations on your foresight and 
hindsight in selecting the earth as Planet 
of the Year. I hope this distinction will 
help raise the consciousness of the world’s 
inhabitants, so that they take the steps 
and make the sacrifices necessary to en- 
sure the prosperous existence of the earth 
and its population. 

Sandra Willeboordse 
Diisseldorf, West Germany 


If a human being were to live forever, 
he would undoubtedly take great pains to 
secure a viable world. Otherwise he would 











be confronted with rancorous offspring 
holding him responsible for his negli- 
gence. Though immortality does not exist 
in our fragile world and individuals live 
for only decades, we must dedicate our- 
selves to the world we will leave behind. 
Rob van der Hurk 
Eindhoven, the Netherlands 


Will someone tell me what is so hor- 
rific about the gradual extinction of hu- 
manity or, for that matter, the death of 
one little planet? 

Frederick Ernst 
Jaffrey, N.H. 


Why not add oxygen to the list of nat- 
ural resources—oil, gas, coal, salt, sand, 
gold and water, for example—that we are 
willing to pay for? If we were forced to 
buy the oxygen that is exhaled by the 
world’s forests, particularly the tragically 











disappearing rain forests of South Ameri- 

ca, might we not more fully appreciate the 
value of living trees? 

Linda Campbell Franklin 

Charlottesville, Va. 


In the beginning, God created the 
heavens and the earth. In the 20th centu- 
ry, man acted to destroy the planet. Let it 
be written that in the 21st century man 
worked to heal his world. 

Janice Sue Moglen 
Reston, Va. 


Planet of the Year? Cop-out of the 
year! You should be ashamed. 

Leo W. Stockham 

Albuquerque 


I used to believe that only some extra- 
terrestrial threat could compel the feud- 
ing nations of the world to cooperate and 
work for peace. Now the menace of the 
possible destruction of our natural envi- 
ronment could achieve the same thing. 

Georg Schwarzmann 
Hirschaid, West Germany 


Death on Flight 103 


Your display of photographs of vic- 
tims of the airline disaster in Lockerbie, 
Scotland, is inexcusable [NATION, Jan. 2]. 
Iam offended by this needless horror. The 
people who died should have been grant- 
ed more dignity, and their grieving fam- 
ilies should never have been exposed to 
this review of their fate. 

Helen Brenner 
Ramsey, N.J. 


The picture of the lifeless passenger of 
Flight 103 dangling from a Scottish roof- 
top like a shattered marionette clearly de- 
picts the frailty of a human being and 
makes me appreciate the value and signif- 
icance ofa life. 

Kenneth Chin 
San Francisco 


If the public were notified every time 

a flight was threatened, people would 
soon pay about as much attention as they 
now do to warnings about driving while 
drunk, smoking, using drugs and fasten- 
ing their seat belts. Why not just issue a 
general notice that we fly at our own risk? 
Carol H. Hilt 

Au Sable Forks, N.Y. 
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Now...Lasting Fitness 
Begins with This 


Naming Names 


Now the Rev. Jesse Jackson wishes to 
be called an African American [NATION, 
Jan. 2]. However, as a Hungarian Ameri- 
can married to a British-Canadian Amer- 
ican living in a community of Native 
Americans, I dream of the day when we 
are all just considered Americans. Per- 
haps if we accentuate our similarities, in- 
stead of our differences, we can destroy 
the bastions of American racism. 

Richard T. Caldwell 
Supai, Ariz. 4 
"| T Dial 1-800-328-8995 
In MN 1-612-474-0992, In Canada 1-800-665-4872 
For a Free Brochure 
on the New SIERRA , 
Now there's a ski exerciser for the rest of us! With 
the new SIERRA by Fitness Master, you don’t need 
the balance and coordination of a cross-country 
athlete to reach your fitness goals. In just 12 minutes 
a day, three to five times a week, the SIERRA will help 
you shed pounds, strengthen your heart, and tone 
muscles, too. On this sturdy user-friendly machine 
you can burn up to 900 calories an hour — 


There are recently arrived African 
Americans here. However, they are not 
the same as black Americans, whose fore- 
| fathers were brought here by force and 
made to stay. Jesse, leave this issue alone. 
Iam a black American. 

Glyn Williams 
Avondale Estates, Ga. 





“A Born Explainer” 





As I read the story about Isaac Asi- 
mov, who has written 403 books [PRO- 
FILE, Dec. 19], I was reminded of one 
American whose output exceeds that of 
Asimov. Cotton Mather, the foremost in- 
tellectual leader of New England in his 
day, wrote more than 450 books. 

Frederic Harold Young 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


I find that Asimov has reversed two of 
the major premises of New Age thinking. 
Rather than being a “throwback” to the 
past, New Age thought is the evolution of 
man’s awareness and connection with the 
universal system. Far from living “in ter- 
ror,’ New Age writers stress self-respon- 
sibility, which serves to reduce the anxi- 
ety of powerlessness. 

Barbara Heeter 
Keene, N.H. 





Upscale Billiards 


Your report on the current popularity 
of pool [LIVING, Dec. 26] overlooks a fea- 
ture that is one of my favorites: it’s an 
even game in which women can success- 
fully compete with men. I’ve been shoot- 
ing pool for about ten years, and it never 


| fails to amaze me that men get so upset 


whenever they're bested by a woman. So 

I always make sure to let them know that 

the person who taught me the game 
was a man. 

Roberta V. Boyce 

Baltimore 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N-Y. 10020, or may be faxed to TIME at 
(212) 522-0907. They should include the writer's full 
name, address and home telephone. Letters may be 
edited for purposes of clarity or space. 


with less risk of muscle strain or injury 
than other forms of exercise. 

Call or write today — no obligation! 
Made in the USA by 


AEROBIC CONDITIONER 


Fitness Master 1260 park Rd, dept T1108, Chanhassen MN 55317 














The Inside Story of 
the Longest, Nastiest Campaign 
in Memory. 
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$4.50 TIME Book/ Signet Paperback 


New from the editors of TIME: 
the first book to put 
Campaign ’88 in perspective. 


The Winning of the White House 
1988 takes you behind the scenes 
of both parties, with revealing 
interviews and documents never 
before published. This new book is 
a must-read for anyone who cares 
about American politics. 


Introduction by Garry Wills, the 
noted author and historian. 





In Bookstores Now. 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 





Published by Time Inc. 
Distributed by New American Library. 
© 1988 The Time Inc. Magazine Company 
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room room room, 


TRUNK 140 CUBIC FEET ¥ INTERIOR. 





Optional equipment shown 
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Theres one thing sports cars dont 
usually make a lot of noise about. 

The amount of room 
they have inside. 

But that’s not the case 
with the new Nissan’ 
Maxima; the 4-Door Sports Car: Behind that passenger compartment, to 

It has enough headroom, legroom and _ no one’s surprise, is a trunk. A large, roomy, 
shoulder room, front and rear, to seat five — 14-cubic foot trunk. 
6-foot-plus passengers. Even the engine compartment is big on 





Call 1-800-NISSAN-6 for more information and your nearest Nissan Dealer 


roomM roormn TOOT] 


9G.0 CUBIC FEET 























BASE 104,23" 
LENGTH 167," 


—you guessed it—room. And not just the __ statistic which makes us confident that 
“room room’ you hear from the 30-liter, eventually people will get used to the idea 
160-horsepower, fuel-injected V6. of a 4-Door Sports Car. 

Were talking about the room you need Either that, or get passed by it. 
to reach normal maintenance items like the \fayjmaThe 4-Door Sports Car. 
spark plugs and oil filter 

Yet, for all its room, the Maxima never 
lets you forget it's a sports car. CEE) 

From zero to 60 itll keep pace with 
some of the world's fastest sports cars. A Built for the Human Race: 


HIGH 
SOCLET'Y. 


As the four Rolls Royce® engines ease you to Mach 2 and the Earth slips away, you realise flying need never BRITISH Al RWAYS 


be routine. But whatever British Airways flight you're on, rest assured you'll enjoy the height of courtesy. The worlds t 

















DUTCH LANDSCAPE. Drama- 
tist Jon Robin Baitz, 26, who 
made a splash with The Film 
Society, echoes its South Afri- 
can setting in this autobio- 
graphical work, premiering at 
Los Angeles’ Mark Taper 
Forum. 


PRAVDA. A stinging British 
satire of Murdochian media 
moguls more concerned with 
money than truth gets its U.S. 
premiere from the Guthrie 
troupe in Minneapolis. 


THE HEIDI CHRONICLES. 
Playwright Wendy Wasser- 
stein revisits the rise and fall of 
principle among baby boom- 
ers, and star Joan Allen makes 
the stereotypes come touching- 
ly alive, off-Broadway. 


USIC 





JOPLIN: PIANO WORKS, 
1899-1904 (RCA). Sixteen of 
the best rags by the American 
Schubert, including the Maple 
Leaf, The Entertainer and the 
neglected A Breeze from Ala- 
bama. A welcome CD reissue 
from pianist Dick Hyman. 


BRUCKNER: SYMPHONY 
NO. 6 (EMI). The obscure 
Sixth in a bang-up reading by 
Riccardo Muti and the Berlin 
Philharmonic. And you 
thought Bruckner was boring. 














Criti 


CROSBY, STILLS, NASH & 
YOUNG: AMERICAN DREAM 
(Atlantic), The title cut on this 
reunion album delivers more 
bounce—as well as a bit of 
bile—than the rest of the album 
combined, but the guitar work 
has some fire, and those famous 
harmonies can still soar high. 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUAR- 
TET: FOR ELLINGTON (East- 
West). Part hommage, part re- 
invention, this is a ravishing 
tribute by one of the premier 
jazz groups to one of America’s 
greatest composers. The M.J.Q. 
pays the Duke the ultimate 
honor: they don’t just respect 
him, they make him swing. 





FREDERICK KIESLER, Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, 
New York City. Kiesler (1890- 
1965), a visionary artist- 
architect-designer, is seen in 
all his guises in this gathering 
of drawings, sculptures, archi- 
tectural plans and models, fur- 
niture and paintings. Through 
April 16. 


MARC CHAGALL, Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. The 
only North American showing 
of this first major retrospective 
since tht artist’s death in 1985. 
More than 150 paintings, 
gouaches and drawings. 
Through Feb. 26. 


PAINTING IN RENAISSANCE 
SIENA, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. The gentle, 
graceful 15th century frag- 
ments and miniatures in this 
scrupulous show offer respite 
from the brutish reality of mod- 
ern life. Through March 19. 


s’ Cho 


ice 


| THE EARLY WORK, 1929- 











1934, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston. Some 75 prints 
from the period when Car- 
tier-Bresson was creating one 
of the most original and influ- 
ential styles in the history 

of photography. Through 
Feb. 26. 





DANGEROUS LIAISONS. 
What deadly games people 
play in this excellent gloss on 
Christopher Hampton’s play. 
John Malkovich and Glenn 
Close are the decadent puppe- 
teers of lust who realize, too 
late, that the job comes with 
fatal strings attached. 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR. A 
timid old Swede and his dash- 
ing young son find work ona 
19th century Danish farm. 
Aided by stars Max von Sydow 
and Pelle Hvenegaard, direc- 
tor Bille August cuts a stern, 
colorful grand swatch of mas- 
terpiece cinema. 








HONG KONG by Jan Morris 

(Random House; $19.95). The 
indefatigable traveler and per- 
ceptive commentator conveys 
the sights, sounds, aromas and 


political significance of this 
thriving British colony, sched- 
uled to be returned to China 
in 1997. 


AMERICAN APPETITES by 
Joyce Carol Oates (Dutton; 
$18.95). A prolific author’s 
powerful novel about a well- 
to-do married couple falling 
before a fate that is unearned 
and undeserved. 


THE LYRE OF ORPHEUS by 
Robertson Davies (Viking; 
$19.95). The third novel ina 
trilogy about the life and after- 
effects of an eccentric Canadi- 
an millionaire. An engaging 
plot involving high finance, 
grand opera and a voice from 
Limbo. 


ELEVISION 


y 


BOOKMARK (PBs, starting 
Jan. 22 on most stations). Seri- 
ous authors generally get short 
shrift on American TV. But 
this half-hour series will fea- 
ture one each week, discussing 
his or her work with host Lew- 
is Lapham and a guest panel. 


THE SUPER BOWL (NBC, Jan. 
22, 5 p.m. EST). The game is 
usually a bore, but who can 
pass up TV’s gaudiest sports 
extravaganza? It starts this 
year at 3 p.m. with the usual 
pregame babble. 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE 
ROSE (NBC, Jan. 22, 23, 9 p.m. 
EST). Robert Mitchum, fresh 
from War and Remembrance, 
plays a CIA genius who trains 
two surrogate sons to be lethal 
operatives in a two-parter 
based on David Morrell’s 
novel, 
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AMWAY SALUTES A NATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS — 


choolchildren in St. Cloud 
Help Veterans Recover 


M people believe that today’s younger and older 
generations are worlds apart. But a special pro- 


gram at the Veterans Administration Medical Center in 
St. Cloud, Minnesota has proved that America’s young 
and old have a lot to offer one another. 

It all started 17 years ago when Dr. George F. Keller, 
former Chief of Staff of the hospital, encouraged the 
rehabilitation personnel to implement cooperative pro- 
grams between the hospital and 
the community. Soon after, 
Chief of Occupational Therapy 
William E. Bridges saw a film 
on “remotivation therapy” — 

a method for helping depressed 
patients renew their interest in 
life. Convinced this could help 
in the rehabilitation of elderly 
and troubled veterans, Bridges 
got the program off the ground 
by giving the schoolchildren of 
St. Cloud’s Westwood Elemen- 
tary School the opportunity to 
serve as “remotivation thera- 
pists.” Almost two decades 


later, school officials, teachers, | Melissa Schneider, 11, shares a seedling and a laugh 
with her friend, 100-year-old Ernest Simmons. 


hospital administration and the 
nursing staff continue to make this unique community 
project an overwhelming success. 


A Creative Program That Helps Heal 
The structure of the program is very simple. During 
twice-weekly visits, each veteran is paired off with a 
student to provide a close one-to-one relationship. After 
the “buddies”’ welcome each other, the students then 
focus ona specific topic—nostalgia, travel, gardening 
or working—and talk about what’s going on in that area 
today. In return, the vets give the children a first-hand 
history lesson by sharing what it was like growing up 
60 years ago. 

The students and the vets participate in fun and educa- 





tional activities such as planting seedlings, playing cards 
or chopping wood. At the end of each visit, they talk 
about what they will do the next time. This final interac- 
tion gives the patients something to look forward to in 
the near future. 

Program coordinator and occupational therapist Joan 
Thralow says, ““These one-on-one relationships have a 
true healing power. Ina society that often forgets its old 
and infirmed, this is a powerful 
tool that helps patients heal 
themselves.” 


The Most Valuable 
Lesson of All 

Since the program’s inception 
in 1972, more than 2,000 vet- 
erans have been helped by the 
young students. The elderly 
vets have new hope for the 
future, because they have found 
a valuable role to play in our 
society —that of teaching our 
youth. According to hospital 
staff members, the student 
visits have contributed to the 
improvement and early release 





of many patients. 

The veterans aren't the only ones to benefit from this 
experience. One schoolchild says, ‘My ‘friend’ teaches 
me more about what we study in school—and some stuff 
that isn’t even in the history books. It’s a lot more excit- 
ing when he explains it to me.” 

But this innovative community project has taught the 
children more than American history. It has imparted 
one of the most important lessons in life—the value of 
giving to others. School Principal Jerry Hayenga sums it 
up best: “This kind of learning experience is invaluable. 
The recognition that we are all worthy, all deserving 
of respect and compassion, is something you just can’t 
build into a curriculum.” 


One people are as reliable as 
J sunrise. You can see it | oS aS 
in their smile, feel it in f= 
their handshake. You can 
tell that their life is fulfilling, their 
work is rewarding. 
Happiness.is something 


et ve created for Dr ie 


gvhal is possi- 
0.do_what is 
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Lal 
“What the driving force 


behind your increased output?” 


When business talk turns to productivity, the copier you choose can 
mean the difference between an ordinary performance and one really 
worth talking about 

Introducing the Canon NP 6000 series copiers. Two high-performance 
copying systems designed to produce more work. In less time 

With a dependable copy speed of 50 copies per minute. And features 
that speed you through any combination of copy procedures with the 
best overall time in their class. 

From automatic feeding, duplexing and image editing to optional 
sorting and stapling, these copiers deliver all the mid-volume productivity 
a busy office needs. So you get maximum output. With minimum input 

And, you get a reputation for reliability that's made Canon the copier 
choice of more productivity-driven businesses 

The Canon NP 6000 series copiers. When it's your productivity at 
stake, anything else is just talk 


Cance Sreey Enay 
TEM We >| at parce 
eatin puatatho onty 


“Must be Canons new 
productivity-driven copiers.’ 





NP 6650/6150 


© 1988 Canon 


For more intormation, call toll free 1-800-OK CANON. Or write Canon US A., Inc., PO. Box 3900, Peoria, IL 61614 





SAW 





{ t wasn’t the first time a member 
of the Bush family had turned 
the tables on a journalist, but senior 
writer Margaret Carlson was none- 
theless a bit startled when Barbara 
Bush opened the interview by quiz- 
zing Carlson about the inner work- 
ings of TIME. “She was genuinely 
curious about the magazine,” re- 
ports Carlson, who visited Mrs 
Bush while she was still packing 
boxes at the vice-presidential man- 


From the Publisher 


ly led Carlson to reporting and 
editing stints at the Washington 
Weekly, Esquire magazine and the 
New Republic. Joining TIME last 
year, Carlson started right off writ- 
ing about the 1988 campaign, In- 
cluding stories on the presidential 
conventions. She had, she recalls, 
no trouble trading law for the 
fourth estate. “A lawyer works on 
cases that won't be settled for 
years.” says Carlson. “TIME has a 


sion on Embassy Row deadline every week.” | | 











Once the interview was under =.= = « 
way, however, the questions Carl- Candid chat: Carlson and Bush interview each other 1968. Bobby Kennedy dead, 
son had worked out with White Martin Luther King Jr. dead. 





House correspondent Michael Duf- “Mrs. Bush is so sure of herself, she Apollo 8, the Tet offensive, flower 
fy drew surprisingly candid an- has no need to prove anything.” power Drugs, sex and rock ‘n’ roll 
swers from the new First Lady Gone, perhaps, but never forgotten, | 
Carlson predicts that Mrs. Bush will be neither a demi-Cabinet that turbulent, mind-blowing time continues to reverberate in the | 
member like Rosalynn Carter nor a backstage impresario like national consciousness TIME profiles a pivotal moment in history 
Nancy Reagan. “Mrs. Bush is so sure of herself, she has no need with the publication of /968: The Year That Shaped a Genera- 
to prove anything,” says Carlson. “She is as comfortable dis- tion. Full of the pictures that indelibly marked a nation, this spe- 
cussing the merits of one campaign ad over another as she is cial collector’s book recaptures a year when innocence died and 
pouring tea.” the world turned upside down 

Carlson found her way to Washington under the inspira- | 
tion of consumer advocate Ralph Nader. She wrote a book 
called How to Get Your Car Repaired Without Getting Gypped. Ane |. ML 
The best-selling paperback financed law school and eventual- , 














Celebrate sailing and the Americas 


m) 
*c¢ Cup with this colorful oversize 
C - f - poster 
oz “ - Knifing through 
( e 7 pes the waters off 
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Are They Worth It? 


Congress may give itself a whopping raise by ducking a 


vote. 





he most talked about subject in 

Washington last week was not 

the Bush transition, the budget 

deficit or the woes of Mayor 
Marion Barry, but one that is close to the 
heart of every bureaucrat—and every 
American: pay raises. A salary-review 
board has proposed hefty pay hikes for 
3,000 top Government officials, including 
Cabinet officers, federal judges and the 
535 members of the House and Senate 
The whole pay package—including a 
51% raise, to an annual $135,000, for 
members of Congress—will cost $300 mil- 
lion in its first year. Even as the Bush Ad- 
ministration begins its uphill struggle to 
slash the deficit, the new pay raises will go 


into effect without serious congressional * 


scrutiny or a meaningful vote 

Many of those in the capital who are 
talking about the pay hike favor it, as do 
students of government who contend that 
too many of the most talented men and 
women pick private industry over public 
service because of the siren song of much 
higher pay. But for many Americans “out 
there” who already feel that life inside the 
Washington Beltway is a world vastly dif- 
ferent from their own, the prospect of 


and blaming it on a commission 


such big raises right at budget-cutting 
time is cause for concern, derision, even 
anger. At their current salary of $89,500 a 
year, Congressmen already make more 
than most American wage earners 

The pay raise, nonetheless, is nearly 
certain to be adopted without a real de- 
bate. Unwilling to risk the wrath of their 
constituents by arguing publicly for salary 
hikes, lawmakers in 1967 devised a means 
of getting more money while ducking the 
blame. They established a Commission on 
Executive, Legislative and Judicial Sala- 
ries to review federal pay scales every four 
years 

In December the commission suggest- 
ed that top Government salaries be made 
more competitive. Accordingly, the Presi- 
dent’s pay would leap from $200,000 to 
$350,000 in 1993; Cabinet Secretaries’ 
from $99,500 to $155,000; and most feder- 
al judges’ from $89,500 to $135,000. Presi- 
dent Reagan included those recommen- 
dations in the 1990-fiscal-year budget he 
submitted to Congress last week, thereby 
initiating a process by which the proposed 
pay hikes will become effective Feb. 8 
unless they are rejected by both houses 

When last faced with the opportunity 
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| to turn thumbs down on a salary hike, the 

Senate in 1987 voted 88-6 against a 

$12,100 increase—fully confident that the 

House would save the day. After Repre- 

sentatives denounced the raises in furious 

speeches, the House also rejected pay 

raises in a voice vote. There was only one 
| hitch: the debate took place after the 30- 
| day waiting period had expired and the 
raises had already gone into effect 

A similar charade is now taking place 
against the opposition of only a handful of 
legislators. New Hampshire Republican 
Senator Gordon Humphrey has called for 
an early Senate vote, followed by “public 
pressure on the House to hold a vote be 
fore the deadline.” In the House, Wiscon- 
sin Republican Tom Petri has demanded 
that Speaker Jim Wright require a vote on 
the raises before the waiting period ex- 
pires. “If we lack the courage to face an is- 
sue as clear cut as that of lining our own 
pockets,” Petri asked, “how can we ex- 
pect the public to have confidence in us on 
more complicated issues?” Petri’s ques- 
tion will go unanswered: Wright has not 
even scheduled a debate on the issue 
The recommendations by the commis- 

| sion do have a catch, sort of. In exchange 














for the pay increase, it urges Congress to 
ban the lucrative speaking fees doled out 
by companies and lobbies interested in 
making friends on Capitol Hill. House 
members are allowed to pocket up to 
$26,850 in honorariums annually; Senators 
can keep $35,800. Last year Representa- 
tives took in an average of $12,000 in hono- 
rariums; for Senators, the median was 
$23,000. Skeptics warn that once the pay 
raise goes into effect, the pressure on Con- 
gress to do away with honorariums will in- 
evitably tail off. 

Apart from drying up a source of ethi- 
cally questionable payments, the most con- 
vincing rationale for raising government 
pay is that better salaries will attract highly 
qualified people to government service. But 
while that logic may apply to the top-notch 
executives needed for senior posts in Cabi- 
net departments and lawyers skilled 
enough to adorn the federal bench, it has 
little to do with Congress. Despite the al- 
leged financial hardships of congressional 
service, vacant House and Senate seats 
never go begging. And few incumbents 
ever retire because of financial straits 

While some younger Congressmen 
with growing families find it hard to 
maintain homes in both high-priced 
Washington and their home states, many 
others are not pinched. At least | out of 
every 3 Senators is a millionaire. Al- 
though many newly elected lawmakers 
arrive relatively impecunious, those who 
remain in office long enough often be- 
come wealthy 

Critics like Ralph Nader point out 
that congressional expenses are one of the 
fastest-growing areas in the federal bud- 
higher 
than it was in 1980, and now they say they 
deserve more,” charges the consumer ad- 
vocate. “Our power élite wants to be an 
economic élite as well.” In a report last 
year, Nader noted that in 1988 Congress 


get. “Congressional pay is 48% 


‘The Perks of Power 
SSSSSSSSSSSSS$ 


Pensions. Members of Congress qualify for lifetime 
payments averaging $50,000 annually after 20 years’ 
service (ten if a member is 60 or more). Since pension 
payouts are indexed to rise with inflation, many retirees 
receive more than the salaries of active legislators. 


Health Benefits. Lawmakers are covered by a free 

comprehensive medical and dental plan, and may use 

several area hospitals for free. In addition, the Capitol 
has an on-site attending physicians service, and a well 
equipped medical facility 
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Life insurance. Taxpayers pick up one-third of the tab 
for an insurance policy worth $92,000. Congress also 
continues the tradition, started in 1817, of awarding a 
year’s salary to the surviving spouse of any member who 
dies in office. 
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Parking. Reserved spaces on Capito! Hill (worth $1,500 
| ayear) and free use of lots near the terminal buildings at 
Dulles and National airports, a savings of $20 to $26 dai 

ly. Members also get special license tags that allow 
them to park virtually anywhere in the District of Colum 
| bia without being ticketed. 


Telephones. Legislators receive unlimited, free long 
distance phones calls. Most also have free long-distance 
access lines installed in their Washington-area homes, 
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Health Club. Exclusive exercise facilities include a 
members-only swimming pool, handball and basketball 
courts, and steam rooms, all of which save members of 
Congress the $1,000 average annual cost of Washington 
area gyms 
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| Haircuts. In subsidized congressional barbershops. 
haircuts range from $5 to $9, and the priciest woman's 
shampoo-and-dry goes for $15, Wi Cre 





spent $1.97 billion just to keep itself going 
$220 million more than the previous year 
Most of the expenditures are devoted 
to genuine legislative needs. Each House 
member, for example, receives $411,099 
to hire aides as well as a sum ranging from 
$105,000 to $360,000 to rent office space 
in his district. A minimum of $67,000 is 
provided for office, telephones and travel 
back and forth between Washington and 
home base. Senators receive larger alloca- 
categories. In addition, 
members of both houses have the privi- 
lege of sending unlimited free “franked” 
mail to their constituents (at a total cost of 
$113 million in 1988) and the use of re- 
cording studios located in the Capitol to 
prepare spots for broadcast to the folks 


tions in these 


back home 

But 
members a package of fringe benefits 
cushy enough to provoke the envy of 
all but the best private 
executives. Plenty of the perks go well 
beyond generous pensions and insurance 
cheap haircuts in subsidized House and 
Senate hair salons; free entry to a members- 
only gymnasium; special 
permitting ticket-free parking anyplace 
in Washington except in front of fire hy- 
drants, fire stations and loading docks; at 
home access to long-distance telephone 
lines over which the member or his fam 
ily can call without charge 


Congress has also granted its 


compensated 


license tags 


In a society that rewards good work 
with hard cash, Congress may deserve a 
raise. The great majority of Congressmen 
are dedicated public servants who face 
awesome responsibilities as they attempt to 
steer the U.S. through a difficult and uncer 
tain time. But at the very least, the public 
deserves a forthright debate on the matter 
before its representatives give themselves a 
big raise. Instead they are slipping it 
through the back door By James Carney. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington 











What kind of 
President was 
Ronald 
Reagan? 

Great 

Good 

Average 

Poor 


Is the U.S. 
better or worse 
off as aresult 
of Reagan’s 


eight years in 
office? 


Better off 
Worse off 


From a telephone poll of 1,012 adult 
Amencans taken toe TIME on Jan. 9-10 by 
anheionch Clancy Shulman Sampeng 
TOF 1S plus OF manus 3% 
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| But Reagan’s bread-and-circuses strategy will mar his place in history 





BY LAURENCE |. BARRETT 





hen his presidency was just 

five hours old, on Inaugura- 

tion Day, 1981, Ronald 

Reagan took a respite from 
the celebration and the constant bulletins 
about the hostages en route home from 
Tehran by joking with reporters, “It’s 
been a very wonderful day. I guess now I 
can go back to California, can’t I?” 

The quip was a typical Reagan play 
on his ostensible disdain for Washington 
and for the traditional politician’s obses- 
sion with power. In a profoundly personal 
way, Friday’s Inaugural will be an even 
| more wonderful day for the nation’s old- 

est President. Eight years ago, many skep- 
tics predicted that he would have to go 





West for good after one failed term. In- 
stead, he heads home on his own sched- 
ule, with a strong sense that he has done 
what he came to do. Despite the minefield 
awaiting his successor, Reagan believes, 
as he grandly put it the other day, “A rev- 
olution of ideas became a revolution of 
governance on Jan. 20, 1981.” 

That Reagan leaves Washington and 
the nation very different places from those 
he found is beyond dispute. How much of 
his personal triumph translates into dura- 
ble accomplishment is far more debatable. 
But those doubts will be invisible as Rea- 
gan and George Bush ride to the Capitol 
together. For Reagan, the Inaugural puts 
the final adornment on the sash proclaim- 
ing him the era’s most successful President, 
if only in political terms. 


Though historians will give him a 
| rough time because of the impact of some 
of his policies, even the toughest appraisals 
will have to recognize successes that 
seemed impossible eight years ago. Rea- 
gan’s four immediate predecessors presid- 
ed over a frightening decline in presiden- | 
tial authority. Neither Lyndon Johnson, 
Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford nor Jimmy 
Carter could manage two full terms. Their 
serial failures left the presidency bordering 
on decrepitude. That an elderly celluloid 
cowboy from California unencumbered by 
heavy intellect, workaholism or Washing- 
ton experience might halt that decline was 
inconceivable to the Eastern smart set. Yet 
Reagan not only arrested the presidency’s 
slide, he reversed it. His high approval 
rating—64% last week, 5 points above | 
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RICK—THE WHITE HOUSE 


| Making It Look Easy 


The master of genial symbol- 
ism, clockwise from top left, 
meets drought-stricken Illinois 
farmers, hails Gorbachev, 
strolls toward the Oval Office, 

» fox-trots with his favorite 
@ partner, cleans horseshoe. 








Dwight Eisenhower's in December 1960— 
is only one crude measure of that change. 
Most Americans are more sanguine about 
their lot and their leaders than they were in 
1980. Government paralysis is no longer 
the norm 

That feeling of serenity, though dilut- 
ed by a variety of concerns, is part of the 
foundation of Reagan’s political trifecta: 
his re-election in 1984, his personal recov- 
ery from the trough of the Iran-contra 
scandal and his final vindication at the 
polls last November. Not since the Roose- 
velt-Truman era has either party won 
three consecutive presidential elections 
Not even the popular Eisenhower had the 
pleasure of escorting his designated heir 
to the Capitol 

Their advanced age, Republicanism 
and durability create some parallels be- 
tween Eisenhower and Reagan. But as a 
politician, the general was not the actor’s 
equal. Political scientist Richard Neu- 
stadt points out that “Ike came into office 
with the status of a genuine national hero 
and merely had to preserve that aura. 
Reagan came in only with what he had on 
his back and had to create his stature.” 
One indispensable item Reagan carried 
was a quiver of messages and images, sim- 
ple but sharp, honed over his many years 
as a conservative advocate. His great skill 





was in making a few of those arrows stick 
in the electorate’s consciousness. 

Later there would be endless musing 
over “Reagan luck” and “Reagan magic.” 
He was in fact often fortunate. Not only 
did John Hinckley’s bullet stop an inch 
from Reagan’s heart, for instance, but the 
shooting occurred at a time when the pub- 
lic was still forming its concept of the new 
President. Reagan’s image was enhanced 
when he responded with both wit and grit. 
But the incantations about “magic” imply 
mystical powers beyond the ken of other 
politicians. There is nothing mysterious 
about a veteran public performer with a 
knack for timing, a keen sense for what 
will please a mass audience, and a talent 
for hiring adroit p.r. advisers. 

Reagan could never master the arca- 
na of nuclear weaponry or arms control. 
Even the finer points of economics, one of 
his majors in college, eluded him. But he 
understood Middle American folklore 
and myth very well. After growing up in 
small-town simplicity and pursuing his 
first career in Hollywood, Reagan needed 
no tutoring in symbolism. By 1980 a frus- 
trated, confused America had lost all pa- 
tience with stagflation at home, impudent 
adversaries abroad and ambiguity from 
its leadership. The moment was perfect 
for a leader who dealt in stark simplici- 





ties. When he declared that “government 
is not the solution to our problem; govern- | 
ment is the problem,” he appealed to his | 
countrymen’s primordial suspicion of au- | 
thority. When he talked of God's plan for 
American freedom, he revived the na- 
tion’s self-image as uniquely blessed. 
When he inveighed against tax rates, he 
played on Everyman’s resentment against 
the burdens of the commonweal. Last 
week Reagan followed what he called the 
“great tradition of warnings in presiden- 
tial farewells” by protesting the way histo- 
ry is taught these days. He urged renewed 
emphasis on American uniqueness to 
achieve an “informed patriotism.” 

That Reagan believed in his spiel, and 
in himself, more fully than do most politi- | 
cians enhanced his credibility. Though he 
has been living like gentry for nearly 40 
years, his geniality kept him in touch with 
the folks. “Having been a Roosevelt Dem- 
ocrat was an asset,” Neustadt observes 
“Though he turned far to the right, he | 
never became a three-piece-suit, business 
Republican.” Instead he became some- 
thing new under the Republican sun, a 
smile-button conservative who persuaded 
voters that less taxation meant more pros- 
perity, that less government facilitated 
the pursuit of happiness. And he taught 
the Washington establishment that com- 
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pulsive attention to detail in the Oval Of- 

fice simply got in the way of big ideas. 
None of this could please the crowd 

for very long without some hard decisions 


first term, he delivered enough of these to 
prove that he could make the White 
House work again. Was he serious about 
fighting those nasty special interests? He 
broke the strike by the Professional Air 
Traffic Controllers’ Association and oblit- 
erated the union. Would he tame the 
Kremlin? He put Moscow’s bargaining 
feelers on hold while pumping up the Pen- 
tagon budget to gargantuan proportions. 
Though the process often seemed 
serendipitous, depending heavily 
on events in Moscow, Reagan 
eventually presided over a micro- 
wave warming of relations with 
the Soviet Union. No one can be 
sure how genuine or durable the 
thaw will be, but it has helped Rea- 
gan enormously. With the Inter- 
mediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
| Treaty in force and Moscow in a 
conciliatory mood, he can ignore 
| the criticism that his conduct of 
national-security affairs has been 
generally incoherent. 

Would he really attack infla- 
tion, high interest rates and unem- 
ployment? Reagan rammed 
through Congress his radical tax- 
reduction scheme and some curbs 
on domestic spending. Just as im- 
portant, he supported the harsh re- 
straints already being applied by 
the Federal Reserve Board under 
Paul Volcker. Inflation succumbed, 
at last, to the thumbscrew treat- 
ment after Reagan waited out the 
most severe recession since the 
1930s. This painful therapy, togeth- 


at a tolerable 4.4%, Reagan has a 
shield against charges that his eco- 
nomic accomplishments rest on quicksand. 
When asked about the intractable patholo- 
gy of the underclass, he sometimes replies, 
accurately but irrelevantly, that the news- 
papers are full of help-wanted ads. That a 
booming economy cannot match the 
chronically unemployed with available 
jobs is an irony Reagan chooses to ignore. 
Liberals still fulminate about the so- 
called Teflon factor that ostensibly insu- 
lated Reagan from the penalties for his 
weaknesses and mistakes. This complaint 
ignores some large facts. No Teflon pro- 
tected Reagan’s approval rating during 
the 1981-82 recession or the Iran-contra 
debacle. Moreover, commentators have 
shouted themselves hoarse warning 





and tangible results. During Reagan’s | 








about the dangers of the budget deficits. 

Yet a huge disconnect occurred. Rea- 
gan, understanding better than Beltway 
insiders what really interests voters, usu- 
ally concentrated on a handful of funda- 
mentals. Having established his credibil- 
ity early, he was able to get by on what 
amounted to a TV-era version of bread 
and circuses. The bread was the economic 
recovery, which created a sense of well- 
being among most members of the middle 
and upper classes. The circuses were 
mainly Reagan's performances as head of 
state, in which he could be as inspiring, 
consoling, reassuring or entertaining as 





Bidding a tearful adieu to his troops last week 


er with the borrowing binge re- If Reagan could have run for 

quired to finance the budget and another term, would you have 

trade deficits, produced the eco- voted for him? 

nomic expansion now in its seventh 

year. Today, with unemployment at Yes RIMES Orb 28K. 2: 

a 14-year low of 5.3% and inflation No 54 


the event demanded. After the Challenger 
disaster, for instance, his moving speech 
was a televised condolence call on the na- 
tion that helped distract attention from 
NASA’s ongoing failures. 

In the use of American military force 
abroad, Reagan drew the US. back from 
its post-Viet Nam allergy to intervention. 
He established his bona fides as tough guy 
so thoroughly that, unlike Carter, he was 
largely immune to political damage when 
terrorists demonstrated in bloody fashion 
just how vulnerable the country still is. 
Two hundred forty-one servicemen died 
in Beirut, and 259 people were killed 
when Pan Am Flight 103 went down last 
month. In the Tehran crisis that de- 


stroyed Carter, the hostages survived. 

After the dour, crabbed atmosphere of 
the Carter years, the country needed a 
mood change. The great failure, and great 
paradox, of the Reagan era is that its pro- 
tagonist succeeded too well on that score. 
His rhetoric on domestic matters encour- 
aged Americans to celebrate instant grati- 
fication at the expense of the future, while 
his policies channeled national energies 
away from enterprises of common purpose. 
Reaganomics increased the national debt 
by 170% and converted the U.S. from a 
major creditor toa vulnerable debtor in the 
global financial market. 

An inch below the lush turf of 
the Reagan prosperity, fault lines 
are already formed. While the el- 
derly have grown more affluent, 
one-fifth of America’s children live 
in poverty. While there was a legiti- 
mate need to increase defense re- 
sources, the Administration tolerat- 
ed such sloth that blatant waste and 
scams eventually evoked an anti- 
Pentagon backlash. While Reagan 
celebrated deregulation as the key 
to a more creative economy, lax 
scrutiny of the savings and loan in- 
dustry contributed to widespread 
failures that will cost taxpayers tens 
of billions. Wall Street's obsession 
with wasteful takeovers diverted re- 
sources away from constructive in- 
vestment, while stagnation in basic 
research for civilian technology in- 
hibited innovation. Efforts to com- 
pete effectively with Japan and oth- 
er striving industrial rivals suffered 
accordingly. Looser ethical stan- 
dards and the adoration of capital- 
ism led to a wave of scandals in and 
out of government that rivaled the 
excesses of the Gilded Age. 

Many of these problems did not 
start with the Reagan Administra- 
tion. And though the national con- 
ceit puts the presidency at the cen- 
ter of our political solar system, no 





CY President can shine so brightly that 
4 


every shadow disappears. Reagan’s 
failure was to deny frequently that 
the shadows existed. While incumbency 
rounded out some of his early one-dimen- 
sional ideas, Reagan clung tenaciously to 
his phobias concerning Government inter- 
vention and federal taxes. Even Bush has 
had to acknowledge that Washington must 
act more vigorously in some areas, but 
Reagan to the end fought that reality. In 
one of his several farewell talks, he com- 
pared advocacy of government activism to 
“a false determinism [that will] take us a 
mile or two more down what Friedrich 
Hayek called ‘The Road to Serfdom.’ ” 
Hayek, an economist Reagan ad- 
mires, preached that the free market con- 
quers all. During the first term, such nos- 
| trums were handy tools for trimming 
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some obsolete domestic programs and re- 
ducing marginal tax rates. But when Rea- 
gan reached those goals, he lacked intel- 
lectual material for a second act worthy of 
the first. Here another of his weaknesses 
came into play with devastating effect. 
Throughout his career his detached man- 
agement style made him depend heavily 
on his senior advisers. After his 1984 elec- 
toral triumph, his fatigued White House 
staff needed relief. Instead of reorganizing 
it himself, Reagan allowed his then chief 
of staff, James Baker, and Treasury Secre- 





Nation 


tary Donald Regan to work out a job ex- 
change that suited their desires much 
more than the President's needs. 

Reagan went into his second term 
with a lackluster cadre of close advisers 
determined to “let Reagan be Reagan.” 
The energy level dropped, and so did the 
level of expertise. Only after the traumas 
of the Republicans’ 1986 loss of the Senate 
and the Iran-contra scandal upset the 
chessboard did Reagan put effective 
knights into play again. But he had lost 
two precious years in the interim, and 





with them the initiative in dealing with 
accumulating problems. 

This Friday at noon, Bush inherits the 
challenges Reagan leaves behind. Eight 
years ago to the day, as the hostages were 
leaving Iran, Reagan had the pleasure of 
lighting the White House Christmas tree a 
month late; Carter had left the tree dark as 
a symbolic acknowledgment of the crisis. 
In the years that followed, Reagan sent a 
great deal of welcome electricity into the 
nation’s circuitry. Now Bush must figure 
out how to pay the power bill. a 





Bush’s Lukewarm Welcome 


Though every new President gets something of a honeymoon 
with his constituency, George Bush's debut as Chief Executive will 


aj 


be marked more by cool realism than by warm affection. The 


TIME/CNN survey conducted by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman last 
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week showed that the dearth of popular enthusiasm that dogged 
Campaign 88 has persisted. Now it focuses on Bush and Dan Quayle. 





First Impressions. Just 50% of the public has a favorable 
impression of Bush, vs. 21% with an unfavorable perception and 
29% uncertain. Quayle still runs a deficit on this score: 20% favor- 
able, 30% unfavorable and 50% with no opinion. More than half 
(52%) do not consider Quayle qualified to become President if 


something were to happen to Bush. 


Containing the $155.1 billion federal budget deficit is the elec- 
torate’s top assignment for its new leader. The fiscal shortfall is 
seen as the country’s main economic problem by 43%, vs. 22% who 
name unemployment, 16% the trade deficit and 11% inflation. 
Seven out of ten support Bush’s opposition to new taxes, but the 


Future Fears. The outgoing Administration’s feel-good 

rhetoric, together with continued economic expansion and moder- 
ate inflation, has shaped the public's positive perception of pocket- 
book issues. A solid majority of 63% consider economic conditions 
in the country today either “very good” or “fairly good.” But when 


asked about the 1990s, Americans harbor doubts about their own 


prospects and their children’s. Even larger majorities fear that in- 
terest rates and inflation will accelerate during the next year. 
Looking ahead five years from now, do you think condi- 
tions will be better than today or worse? 


same large majority predicts that he will fail to avert them. Conditions will be better 39% 

Which should be Bush’s first priority? Conditions will be worse 43% 
Reducing the budget deficit 33% Conditions willbe the same 10% 

Attacking the drug problem 20% Reagan vs. Bush. Reagan's expansive claims about having 
Addressing the trade imbalance 11% revived the American Dream have helped keep his popularity 
Dealing with terrorism 22% high. But the public takes a hard-headed view of his performance 


Public Confidence. A newly elected President dominates 
whatever attention is paid to public affairs and outshines Congress. 
Yet Bush, though active since Election Day, has yet to convert that 
opportunity into a stout foundation of public confidence. 


in some areas; 55% think he did a “poor job” in maintaining pro- 


or worse job on... 


Do you have more confidence in Bush or in Congress to 


deal with the country’s main problems? 
Bush 41% 
Congress 41% 
Neither 6% 
Both the same 3% 


grams for the needy, and 63% fault him for the deficit. In fact, 
Americans expect Bush to outperform Reagan on some issues. 


Compared with Reagan, do you think Bush will do a better 


Better Worse datiernce 
The deficit 57% 17% 13% 
Ethical standards in 
Government 62% 13% 14% 
Handling Soviet relations 44% 22% 23% 
Providing strong leadership 50% 26% 15% 
Helping the middle class 53% 22% 15% 


Have Bush’s actions since being elected made you more 


confident about his becoming President, less confident, or 


haven't they changed your opinion? 

More confident 29% 
Less confident 11% 
No change 58% 


While there is no euphoria about Bush, Americans are transferring 


their hopes to him as Reagan leaves the arena. The absence of 
heady feelings about the new President may serve him well during 
his critical first few months in office. Given the domestic problems 
he inherits from Reagan, the last thing he needs is the burden of 


unrealistic expectations. 
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Back in the Bully Pulpit 


t the Pentagon and the 

State Department, 
they still remember a White 
House meeting of the Na- 
tional Drug Policy Board at 
which Education Secretary 
William Bennett growled, 
“Let’s send the helicopters 
into Bolivia again to destroy 
the drug sources.” 

The brass stammered 
that they did not have 
enough helicopters. “Come 
on,” Bennett chided. “Tell 
me honestly, just how 
many helicopters do you 


have?” Before the answer Bush's new drug czar: Cana tornado be channeled? 


came, the State Depart- 

ment rushed in to help fend off the rambunctious Secretary. 
“We can’t be sending in helicopters with a big U.S.A. paint- 
ed on them in red, white and blue,” the diplomats argued 
Bennett put on that slightly bemused, slightly menacing look 
that he gets before combat, and replied, “Then paint the 
hammer and sickle on them.” 

Big Bill Bennett (6 ft. 2 in., 225 Ibs, and gaining) was not 
the nation’s drug czar then, but he may be next time he en- 
counters those cautious bureaucrats. Bennett was nominated 
by President-elect George Bush last week to the newly creat- 
ed Cabinet-level post, and instantly lines of contention were 
drawn for the Senate hearings once Bush takes over 

Philosopher, lawyer, teacher, former tackle for the Wil- 
liams College “Ephmen” and compulsive thrasher in smooth 
waters, Bennett has clapped a restrainer on his formidable 
tongue until the confirmation hearings. They are expected to 
go his way, despite a legion of ruffled academics left from his 
3% iconoclastic years at Education. He suggested, among 
other things, that tony universities were not giving students 
their big money's worth 

Bennett. if confirmed, will oversee and coordinate all the 





2 Government's drug efforts 
: Next to the deficit, drugs 
5 are the hot spot of politics 
> Like Bush. Bennett be- 
* lieves the U.S. must sharp- 
en attacks on both the sup- 
ply and the demand ends 
of the drug trade. But long 
ago he saw that education 
was the only way finally to 
control the scourge. “The 
core problem is the chil- 
dren,” he told friends, 
“particularly children in 
the big cities. They are dy- 
ing from drugs.” 

Described by an aide 
as “a tornado in a wheat 
field,” Bennett as drug czar would have to be a deft persuader 
and work with dozens of agencies like the CIA and the Penta- 
gon as well as foreign governments like Bolivia and Colom- 
bia. That may not come easy for his heretical nature 

The other side to czardom is ready made for him. That 
task is to be a highly visible and articulate disturber of the 
complacent and the comfortable. Already Bennett has been 
on the phone to enlist the like-minded energy of HUD Secre- 
tary-designate Jack Kemp, saying, “You've got public hous- 
ing, the K mart of drugs. Let’s clean ‘em up.” 

Bennett comes around to public service once again after 
only four months in the private sector, “I made more money 
in three months than I made in three years in Government 
[U.S. pay: about $250,000,” he admitted recently, “and it 
wasn’t very interesting.” 

On the Monday before Christmas, he telephoned Bush 
“I don’t want a job,” he said, plainly yearning for a job, “but 
if you want someone to get after drugs, I'll do it for you.” 
Bush thought it over and last Wednesday called Bennett in 
and told him to get after it. The tornado is about to be un- 
leashed. But this is no wheat field a 











VIDEO VS. VIREO. Other movie- 
makers have eyed the dense swamp 
and towering willows along the Santa 
Ana River in California’s Riverside 
County, but have been denied filming 
rights because it is one of the last pre- 
serves of the endangered least Bell's 
vireo, a tiny songbird now down to 
about 300 pairs worldwide. But when 
producers decided the site was right for 
scenes in a forthcoming CBS-TV movie 
about ex—Lieut. Colonel Oliver North, 
local officials said O.K. A film crew is 
set to invade the fragile nesting area 
this week, with a warning from Dick 
Zembal, biologist of the U.S. Fish and 


Grapevine 


Wildlife Service. Says he: “If they 
damage it, they will hear from us.” The 
implicit question: Is Ollie for the birds? 


BAH TO BUSINESS. After being 
Secretary of State, George 
Shultz apparently views a 
return to the business 
world, where he was last 
with California’s Bechtel 
Group, as a bit of a bore 
Washington rumors sug- 
gest he may become head 
of the World Bank 


Uncostly Costa 
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CHEAPER CHIC. Remember Nancy 
Reagan's $22,000 Galanos gowns, 
some of them borrowed? For the Bush 
crowd, the hot designer is Victor Costa, 
a Texan whose creations are a smash, 
though they do not sell 
for more than $800. The 
: Bushes’ daughter and 
, daughters-in-law and 
= Marilyn Quayle have 
bought his offerings for 
* the Inaugural gala. Bar- 
bara Bush will be wearing 
an Arnold Scaasi design, 
though the color and cut 
remain a secret 


























is if it werent true. 


Fes, When no less than 
the United States 
Auto Club con- 







no room for argument. 
Sorry, new Ford Thunder- 

bird and Mercury Cougar. We 
thought our Cutlass Supreme SL 
had these cars beat on style. 
Admittedly, that's arbitrary. We 
knew we had them beat on price 
(about $1400 less than the TBird* 
and about $300 less than 
Cougar”) and full car warranty 
coverage** And now, as you can 
see from the USAC results, the 
Cutlass Supreme SL with optional 
FE3 suspension beat them on 
the test track, too. 

In the slalom run, a test 
designed to measure driving 
precision, Cutlass Supreme 
won by a lot. Its speed was an 
average of over two miles per 
hour faster” 

In cornering, Cutlass 
Supreme held steady while 
maneuvering USAC’s standard 
» half curve in 
an average 
743 seconds 
and 43.24 miles per hour!’ At 
that rate of speed, TBird and 
Cougar couldn't handle it. 

In braking, Cutlass Supreme 
beat T-Bird by an average of over 
17 feet and Cougar by over 20 
feet" That's huge. 

To us, our USAC wins were, 
again, not at all surprising. Our 
Cutlass Supreme is the culmina- 













tion of a five billion dollar 
development project, the 
biggest in GM history. Our 
achievement is a highly re- 
searched front-wheel drive 
revolution, not an evolu- 
tion of a rear-wheel 
drive concept. 
Further, Cutlass 
Supreme has four- 
wheel disc brakes as 
standard equipment, 
while T Bird and Cougar 
feature rear drum brakes 
as standard. And Cutlass 
Supreme with optional 
FE3 suspension has been ap- 
plauded by Car and Driver who 
wrote, “This car bends into 
corners with grace, and it 
tracks down the highway with 











» test drive, visit your 
* Oldsmobile® dealer, 


return it to the selling dealer 
within 30 days or 3,000 miles 
and get full credit toward any 
other Oldsmobile! How's that 
for confidence? 

To truly appreciate the 
difference between our car and 
theirs, we invite you to drive their 
cars. Not just around the block, 
but far out in the country. Then 
price them. Then price and drive 
ours. You'll discover, just as USAC 
did, dramatic Cutlass Supreme 
advantages. 

For more information and a 


or call toll free m° NS 


1:800-242-OLDS, Mon.-Fri., 
9 am. to7 p.m. EST. 


*Based on manufacturer's suggested retail price of 
cars as tested by USAC. Leveis of equipment vary. 


confidence? Automobile Magazine «4:26 sour Oidsmobile dealer for terms and 


says, “It likes to be driven hard” 
Testimony to our belief in the 

superiority of Cutlass Supreme 

is Our warranty. It is GM’s new 

3-year/ 50,000 mile Bumperto- 

Bumper Plus warranty.** 
And, we even offer a 

Supreme Guarantee. If you're 

not totally satisfied with your 

new Cutlass Supreme, simply 


conditions of this limited warranty. 
+See your participating dealer for details on 
Supreme Guarantee. Other restrictions apply. 
Offer good through 09/30/89 
+USAC tests based on comparisons of Cutlass 


Supreme SL with optional FE3 suspension and 
Thunderbird LX and Mercury Cougar LS. 
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The Silver Fox 








And now for something completely different: a down-to-earth First Lady 








BY MARGARET CARLSON 


I had a small crisis this week 

I was staying at a very stylish hotel in 
New York City where I knew they always 
had a bathrobe in the closet, so I left mine 
at home. I had called room service for cof- 
fee, then discovered there was no robe 
When the coffee came, I took a sheet off the 
bed and wrapped it around myself toga 
style to answer the door. I can imagine 
what the waiter thought. I can just see him 


“You ll never guess what I saw in Room 
1712" 
—From the campaign 
Barbara Bush 


diary of 


merica, meet Barbara Bush, 
taking center stage in nation- 
al life just in the knick of 
time. Nancy Reagan had 
many good qualities, but she 
was, well, something of a strain: those 
rail-thin looks, that hard-edged show-biz 


| glitter and no children or grandchildren | 


around to mess things up. The country 
may be ready for a First Lady who is hon- 
est about her size (14), her age (63) and 
her pearls (fake). She sports sweats on the 


| weekends with no intention of jogging, 


does her own hair, likes takeout tacos, de- 
vours mystery novels, poaches at the net 
in mixed doubles, teases her husband and 
speaks her mind. When she is home near 
her own bathrobe, she wears it outside to 
walk the dog 

Barbara Bush knows that the two-mile 





move from the Vice President’s 1893 Vic- 








going back to the kitchen and saying, 
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lorian mansion on Embassy Row to 1600 


Pennsylvania Avenue is more than a 
change of Zip Codes. As she puts color- 
coded stickers on the furniture and pictures 
to signify what goes, what stays and what 
gets tossed out in this latest move, she is al- 
ready nostalgic over life as Second Lady. “I 
got away with murder,” says the woman 
who allowed as how Nancy Reagan should 
have simply replaced the White House chi- 
| Na a piece at a time instead of buying a 
| whole new set, and who suggested that her 
husband strip down to disprove rumors 
that he was wounded during a tryst. As she 
prepares for her new post, she says, “I’m 
now slightly more careful about what I 
say.” (Pause) “Slightly.” 

On its face, First Ladyhood looks easy 
enough: one gets to live in a big house with 
a large yard, travel a lot and throw fancy 
dinner parties. Someone else cleans up. 
But the job—unpaid and with no days 
off—has its pitfalls. The person a pillow 


away from the presidency is held up to an | 


undefined ideal; she bears all America’s 
conflicting notions about women as wives, 
mothers, lovers, colleagues and friends. A 
First Lady should be charming but not all 
fluff, gracious but not a doormat, substan- 
















Barbara Bush and granddaughter Noelle lead 
the applause at a campaign stop 





tive but not a co-President. She must de- 
fend her husband and smile bravely when 
he says stupid things. She must look great, 
even fashionable, when a shower and 
clean clothes would suffice for anyone 
else; possess perfect children though such 
critters do not exist in nature; and traipse 
around the globe in a suit and sensible 
pumps when she would rather be home 
with a good book. She has both a day and 
a night job, but is not allowed a profession 
of her own. Hardest of all, she has to ap- 
pear to love every minute of it. 

Yet, in an era when the concept of 
First Lady seems like a stuffy anachro- 
nism, Barbara Bush may prove to be the 
right woman in the right place. She has 
projects—literacy, cancer research, edu- 
cation—that predate her husband’s bug 
for politics. As she heads for 64, with no 
regrets about having poured her energies 
into raising her family, she seems to have 


enough heart left over to suffer fools glad- 


ly. Years of good works behind her, she is 
the embodiment of the kinder, gentler 
world that her husband so gauzily evoked 
during the campaign. 

Like many political wives, Barbara has 
devoted her life to her husband, the first 
man she ever kissed, with whom she has 
survived a wartime separation, 44 years of 
marriage, 29 moves, the death of a child, 
public rumors of his infidelity and 
the rigors of three national cam- 
paigns. Through it all, she has re- 
mained defiantly independent. Her 
Secret Service code name—Tran- 
quillity—belies the fact that she has 
several hot buttons. Criticism, par- 
ticularly of her husband, moves her 
to anger, as it did in 1984, when she 
suggested to reporters questioning 
the Bushes’ wealth that a word that 
rhymes with rich might be an ap- 
propriate label for Geraldine Ferra- 
ro. She can cut off an interview with 
a wave of the hand, having been 
burned once too often by those who 
talk sweetly but interview harshly 
(as when Jane Pauley asked her, 
“Your husband is a man of the ’80s, 
and you're a woman of the ‘40s. 
What do you say to that?”) 

She refers to Ann Richards, 
who delivered a stinging critique of 
her husband at the Democratic 
National Convention, as “that 
woman.” As for Ted Kennedy’s 
famous “Where was George?” line, 
Barbara can only say, “He 
shouldn’t even say George Bush’s 
name.” Though she has spent 
much of her life in Texas, this 
product of tony Rye, N.Y., can still 
summon a patrician bearing to cut 
the uppity down to size. The next 
President says she is “more direct” 
than he is. Says campaign manag- 


SYGMA 


ATLAN 
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er and Republican Party Chairman Lee 


Atwater: “She can spot a phony a mile | 


away.” Her children have a nickname for 
her: the Silver Fox. 

Barbara and George Herbert Walker 
Bush have striking yet compatible differ- 
ences. He hates to quarrel; she once liked it. 
She kids him about being too big for his 
britches, especially his style of britches. 
She particularly goes after the cowboy 
boots he sports for both day and evening 


wear. “They've got his initials in gold on | 
the side—just two of them, not four of 
| them—and the Lone Star State star. In col- 


or.” He kids her about suspending the usu- 
al rules of conduct when it comes to her 
English springer spaniel, Millie. “That dog 
literally comes between us at night,” he 
complains. “She wedges right up between 
our heads, and Bar likes it. She’s failing 
with the discipline. She was better with the 
kids than she is with the dog.” Millie is 
pregnant, Bush announced last week. 


George grumps about having to pack a | 


few boxes to be shipped to the summer 
house in Kennebunkport, Me.; Barbara 
meticulously plans every move and every 
trip. “She's the type of person,” says son 
Marvin, “who always wanted us to get to 
the airport an hour early. Dad likes to get 
to the airport five minutes before depar- 
ture.” She was so organized—rarely miss- 
ing one of the kids’ games, throwing labor- 
intensive birthday parties, volunteering for 
scoutmaster—that a friend says she could 




















The U.S. changes from a First Lady who kept family at bay to one who exults in all four generations of the Bush brood 


have run General Motors with time left 
over. “She always made me feel like a 
slob,” said Marion Chambers, an acquaint- 
ance from the Bushes’ days in Midland, 
Texas. Barbara writes thank-you notes the 
minute she gets home. While other people 
throw mementos from trips into a box, 
Barbara has arranged hers in a series of 
more than 60 giant scrapbooks. It’s a won- 
der she doesn’t have more enemies. 

Barbara may spoil the dog, but she 
criticizes George for not disciplining the 
kids enough. She still posts the rules of 
conduct on the doors at Kennebunkport 
in case anyone has forgotten them. The 
kids agree that their mother ruled the 
court of common pleas while George rode 
the circuits and was brought in only for 
major infractions 

But having five children close togeth- 
er made Barbara more than a one-minute 
manager. It gave her a sense of humor, a 
playful, teasing manner (the secret of a 
| strong marriage, she says), and a casual 
attitude toward how many people the pot 
roast can feed. Says Marvin Bush, now 32 
“Everyone always wanted to come over to 
our house.” She loves to have her five chil- 
dren and ten grandchildren around her; 
she is flexible about George’s 5,000 closest 
friends dropping by. On a few hours’ no- 
tice two weeks ago, Bush brought Senator 
Nancy Kassebaum, Treasury Secretary 
Nick Brady, Senator Lloyd Bentsen and 
lawyer-Democrat Bob Strauss home to 
dinner. One of the best things about mov- 
ing to the White House, Barbara says, is 
that the vice-presidential mansion “has 
one guest bedroom. Now I'm going to 
have a lot more.” 
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While Barbara’s humor is clever, 
Bush’s can be prep-school puerile. Several 
weeks ago, at a private dinner at the Chi- 
nese embassy, the President-elect brought 
a novelty gag, a dollar bill attached to a 
long fishing line that appears to be free for 
the taking on the floor. When a waiter 
went for the bait, Bush quickly snatched it 
out of reach. Bush and his host, the Chinese 
Ambassador, found the gag great fun. Bar 
bara, whose humor tends to be verbal 
rolled her eyes and turned to the Ambassa- 
dor: “You're going to have your work cut 
out for you with the new Administration.” 


he humor has served her well in 

politics. In her campaign stump 

speech, she regularly poked fun 

at herself, telling 

that, if recognized at all, she is 

confused with Mrs. George Shultz. After 

the Ferraro crack, she opted for an imme- 

diate apology and told reporters that “the 

poet laureate has retired.” Though public 

criticism of her hair, weight and wrinkles 

| have hurt her, she has turned such remarks 

to her advantage. After her hair turned 

white in her early 30s, she began dyeing it 

“warm brown,” although it was a nuisance 

for someone who swam frequently and 

shampooed every day. “One time,” recalls 

Marvin, “I came home, and it was brown 

and orange, and it was like, “Whoa, Mom, 

what happened?’ Eventually, she just 

gave up the coloring—"“It was ridiculous,” 
she said 

Barbara’s clothes are attractive, but 

she will never be known, as her predeces- 

sor was, by her designer affiliation. To keep 

| from hyping Seventh Avenue, she broke 


audiences 
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with tradition and did not issue a press re- 
lease about her Inaugural gown in ad- 
vance, although details leaked out 

As for weight, well, she enjoys eating 
too much ever to be as svelte as she once 
was. She laments that the campaign add- 
ed 13 Ibs. to her 5-ft. 8-in. frame. During 
the Bushes’ Florida postelection vacation, 
photos appeared of her swimming in the 
type of bathing suit popular with matrons 
in the SOs. Later, she jokingly asked pho- 
tographers to cap their lenses—*My chil- 
dren are complaining all over the coun- 
try.” When she told a reporter that her 
trademark pearls were $90 fakes worn to 
hide her wrinkles, it was a comment on 
the universal regret at aging and the 
hopeless human foible of trying to hide it 

Barbara Bush has been training for 
her new job as long as her husband has 
been prepping for his. The third of four 
children of a father who worked his way 
up the ladder to become president of the 
McCall Corp., which among other things 
owned McCall's magazine, and a mother 
happy to entertain and garden in subur- 
ban Rye, Barbara attended public and 
private schools. She finished at Ashley 
Hall, a South Carolina prep school where 
neglecting to wear white gloves was virtu- 
ally a punishable offense. At a party in 
Greenwich, Conn., during Christmas 
break her senior year, she met George 
Bush, recently graduated from Andover 
A generic dancer—she complains that 
whatever the tempo. he does the fox- 
trot— George asked her to sit out a waltz 
They sat down and fell in love. The two 
became engaged that summer in Kenne- 
bunkport. It was a secret engagement, 


Bush says, meaning “the German and 
Japanese high commands weren't aware 
of it.” But after Bush was shot down over 
the Pacific in September 1944, Barbara 
dropped out of Smith in her sophomore 
year to marry him at the First Presbyteri- 
an Church in Rye. “I married the first 
man I ever kissed,” she says. “When I tell 
this to my children, they just about throw 
up.” 

After Bush graduated from Yale in 
1948, the couple packed up their Stude- 
baker and with their son George headed 
west to make their way in the oil fields of 
Texas. The first stop was Odessa, and a 
one-bedroom apartment where they 
shared a bathroom with a mother-daugh- 
ter team of prostitutes. Then it was Mid- 
land, where Bush would make a small for- 
tune by Texas standards. After moving to 
Houston in 1958, he sold his stake in Za- 
pata Off-Shore in 1966 for $1 million 
While in Texas, Barbara suffered her big- 
gest losses. In 1949 her mother died in a 
freak accident: her father, trying to keepa 
cup of coffee from spilling off the dash- 
board, lost control of the car. Then one 
day in the spring of 1953 the Bushes’ sec- 
ond child, Robin, 3, woke up feeling too 
tired to go out to play. The doctors diag- 
nosed leukemia and gave her two weeks 
to live. She hung on eight months, with 
Barbara, whose hair began turning white, 
sitting by the bedside at Memorial Hospi- 
tal in New York City and Bush commut- 
ing on weekends, Friends say they hand- 
ed their grief back and forth, acting 


| alternately as mourner and supporter 


Barbara says, “George held me tight and 
wouldn’t let me go. You know, 70% of the 
people who lose children get divorced be- 
cause one doesn’t talk to the other. He did 
not allow that.” By then they had the two 
boys, George, born in 1946, and Jeb, in 
1953. Three more children in quick suc- 
cession—Neil, 34, Marvin and Dorothy, 
29 (all her children, she emphasizes, were 
planned)—helped ease the pain 

There would be two terms for Bush in 


| Congress, from 1967 to 1971, a lost race 


for the Senate, and a stint at the U.N. in 
1971 before Barbara developed her public 
persona. Until then she was so shy she 
once cried over having to speak to the 
Houston Garden Club. Sunk deep in dia- 
pers and dishes for so long, she lacked 
confidence. “George was off on a trip do- 
ing all these exciting things,” she said, 
“and I'm sitting home with these abso- 
lutely brilliant children who say one-thing 
a week of interest.” By contrast, when 
Bush was appointed U.S. envoy to China 
in 1974, she became an important part of 
the enterprise. For the first time without 


| car pools and PTA meetings, she could 


give everything to the post. She loved the 
challenge of breaking out of the small for- 
eigners’ enclave in Beijing into the pro- 
hibited city around them, riding bikes ev- 
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Flower power: pursuing her favorite hobby while she “can still bend over” 
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erywhere, practicing Tai Chi, studying 
Chinese, breaking a long-standing lega- 
tion taboo by playing tennis with foreign 
officials of lesser rank. 

After China, the return to Washing- 
ton, where Bush would head up the CIA, 
was something of a letdown. Barbara 
went from being included in everything to 
being shut out. “Why would he tell me 
any secrets,” she joked, “when he says I 
begin every sentence with “Don’t tell 
George I told you this, but...” ?” 

Living over the store as First Couple, 
the two will once again be spending a lot of 
time together. Barbara will not have to find 
a cause since she already has so many, in 
part as a result of events in her own life. 
Her son Neil’s dyslexia first got her 
interested in fighting illiteracy. In 
1984 she wrote a book, C. Fred's Sto- 
ry, a surprisingly wry look at Wash- 
ington life as told by her first dog, af- 
ter publisher Nelson Doubleday 
assured her it would be a good way to 
promote her literacy efforts. C. Fred 
| could have been a disaster, but Bar- 
bara’s wit and candor made it work. 
“I didn’t have to squeeze it out of her 
There was no ghostwriter,” says edi- 
tor Lisa Drew. “And it came in on 
time.” The book sold 15,000 copies; 
Barbara donated her share of the 
profits to literacy charities. 


obin’s leukemia got Bar- 
bara involved in medi- 
cal activities. She has 
been on the board of 
Atlanta’s Morehouse 
School of Medicine since 1983, and 
she spearheaded a $15 million fund- 
raising drive there. Years ago, quiet- 
ly, Barbara befriended a woman ata 
Washington hospice and went to see 
her every week for several years un- 
til she died. She went to AUanta dur- 








the Bushes awake to country music early 
about “5 and change,” says Marvin—and 
take coffee, juice and the papers in bed 
while they watch the news shows. Together 
they discuss the hot news of the day, and 
she weighs in on everything from policy to 
personnel. “He clears his mind by talking 
to her,” said one aide who knows them 
both. “It helps him.” 

Barbara has been most influential on 
issues that concern her deeply or: where 
her husband is behind the curve, like 
AIDS, the homeless, civil rights and edu- 
cation. In the late 1950s, she battled seg- 
regationist innkeepers who refused to let 
the family’s black baby-sitter stay with 


Barbara tries to mask her views where 
they differ from her husband's. Her pre- 


| ferred line on abortion is “I’m not going to 


tell you my opinion,” a perhaps pointedly 
transparent admission of her pro-choice 
views, since if she agreed with Bush she 
would presumably say so. She disagreed 
behind the scenes with his hardball cam- 
paign tactics, masterminded by Jim Bak- 
er, Atwater, Roger Ailes and others. Late 
in the general-election campaign, aides 
sensed Barbara’s unseen hand after 
speeches were rewritten in a softer tone. 
“There were drafts of speeches that went 
into the suite at night and came out the 
next morning with changes,” an aide 


them in the same hotel. She was instru- | recalls 





Clash of the plaids on a tour of her new home last week 





ing a spate of murders of children to 
comfort the grieving mothers. For 
more than 30 years, she has visited cancer 
wards at Christmastime to play with chil- 
dren—her way of honoring Robin. 
Barbara will probably never sit in on 
Cabinet meetings 4 la Rosalynn Carter or 
get people fired, as Nancy did. But a 
spousal “Dear, I wouldn't do that if I were 
you,” delivered with a raised eyebrow, can 
often defeat a stack of position papers. 
During Bush’s postelection vacation, he 
was asked whether he had received any 
advice about his new job. He smiled 
broadly and pointed to his wife, standing 
nearby in tennis shoes and sweats. Barba- 
ra raised her eyebrows and said, “Just 
kidding.” Replied Bush: “No, she’s not.” 
Long before President Bush begins his 


national-security advisers, he will already 
have had his first briefing of the day—in 


bed. Each morning, as they have for years, 
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official day by conferring with top aides or | 


After eight years, Barbara got a peek backstairs 


mental in the appointment of the only 
black in Bush’s Cabinet, Dr. Louis Sulli- 
van, whom she came to know from her 
work at Morehouse. 

It was Barbara's visits to AIDS hospi- 
tals in Harlem that nudged her husband 
into endorsing additional federal funds 
for fighting the disease when the Reagan 
Administration was still balking. Similar- 
ly, after an early debate when her hus- 
band brushed aside a question about the 
homeless with boiler plate about housing, 
Barbara exhorted him to make homeless- 
ness a campaign issue. “She really talked 
hard at him,” said an aide, “and rode him 
until he got it right.” Barbara’s interest in 
children and literacy, meanwhile, helped 
Bush commit himself to being the “educa- 
tion President.” “Every time he says 
‘Head Start,’ that’s Bar,” says Sheila Tate, 
Bush’s transition spokeswoman. 





: Some staffers credit Barbara 
" With getting George to suddenly 
* pledge cleaner campaign tactics at a 
= fund raiser last fall at Bob Hope’s 
& Hollywood spread. The announce- 
ment so stunned aides that they dis- 
appeared on purpose afterward. But 
Barbara wasn’t all softball. When 
Bush was resisting advice to air the 
now famous “straddle ad” in New 
Hampshire that showed Iowa cau- 
cus victor Robert Dole flip-flopping 
on taxes, Barbara finally chimed in, 
“I don’t see anything wrong with 
that ad.” It ran, and Bush took the 
state by 10 points 

She won't be guided by astrolo- 
gy, but, like Nancy Reagan, Barbara 
will take control of her husband's 
schedule when he begins to suffer, as 
she did on the eve of the election in 
November. As Michael Dukakis 
mounted a last-minute “double red- 
eye,” flying nearly coast to coast and 
back again on election eve, Bush’s 
handlers argued for a similar mara- 
thon. But Barbara put her foot 
down. “People are going to vote the 
way they're going to vote,” she said 
“We're going to Texas.” 

No First Lady escapes micro- 
scopic scrutiny, and before the new fam- 
ily pictures are hung in the second-floor 
family quarters at the White House, Bar- 
bara Bush is likely to offend someone or 
other, perhaps for her informality, per- 
haps for her patrician noblesse oblige. 
Yet First Ladies are more than the sum of 
their good works. They offer a glimpse 
into the heart of a President—if she loves 
him, he can’t be all that bad—and they 
often reflect the culture of the times 
After eight years of new-money flash 
and glitz, of appearances over substance, 
of friends over family, Barbara Bush's 
unspoken message may be as important 
as anything she may do: there is honor 
in motherhood; it is O.K. to be a 
size 14; a lined face is the price of | 
living; and growing old is nothing to 
get frantic about. No small contribution, 
that. —-Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington 
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Blue Chip Advice 


It takes a special kind of person 
to make a business succeed. And 
a special kind of advisor to help 
protect and enhance financial 
success. Since 1846, we've built 
our reputation on blue chip 
people giving blue chip advice. 
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The problem with “hot” their driving to the real world horizontally-opposed engine. 
sports cars, of course, is that would do well to consider the But what makes it 
x on not so hot in nasty Subaru XT-6. unique among sports cars is 
weather. And they’re touchy The XT-6 offers one of the option of either front- 
on tough terrain. the most aerodynamic shapes W heal drive or full-time four 

wo excellent reasons ever sculpted for the road. And — wheel drive. An option that 
why enthusiasts who confine an inspiring, 145-horsepower, — means high performance 
Subaru of America, Inc. 1988. *See your local Subaru dealer for details of the warranty. Seat belts save lives. 
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motoring is no longer strictly 
a seasonal sport. 

The XT-6 further offers 
the technological virtues of 
multi-point fuel injection, the 
reassurance of a 36 month 
36,000-mile bumper-to- 


bumper. limited warranty* 
and a price tag you ll find 
highly m anageable. 

‘Of course, we could have 
taken our car, which performs 
well in bad weather, and made 
it as expensive as the ones that 





don’t. But it wouldn’t have 
been the sporting thing to do. 
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A New Second Lady Who Is No Second Fiddle 


here are unwritten rules of etiquette for a Vice Presi- 

dent’s wife that correspond roughly to the antebellum 
definition of a lady: her name should appear in the papers 
only on the occasion of her marriage or death. Barbara Bush 
adapted well: she did good works quietly and kept out of the 
public eye. Marilyn Quayle is already hard at work following 
in Mrs. Bush’s footsteps. But the outspoken and confident 
lawyer turned housewife may have a tougher time keeping a 
low profile. Marilyn Tucker Quayle is anything but self- 
effacing. 

She asserted herself almost immediately after Dan 
Quayle was nominated, telling reporters that when her hus- 
band first ran for Congress in Indiana, “I made all the deci- 
sions.” The cool, appraising look she cast on Quayle when he 
spoke, and the sharp tugs on his sleeve when she wanted him 
to stop, gave her away as first 


quently and sought out the professor after class. She was due 
to deliver her first child on the day of the bar exam, and had 
labor induced early so she could take the test. The young 
couple hung out a law shingle together above the family 
newspaper office in Huntington, but Marilyn ran the prac- 
tice. A Huntington friend, Sandy Cook, says Marilyn was the 
first “superwoman” in her set, expertly balancing career and 
family, even baking bread. 

Marilyn quit working shortly after her second child was 
born, and brought her efficiency and drive to housekeeping. 
Innately frugal, she shops at bargain stores and does her own 
daily housework, but she has always made sure—at least up 
to now—that the Senator did his fair share. The Quayles 
shun the social circuit. When the family moved to the Wash- 
ington area in 1977, a former aide recalls, “Marilyn was at 
the school as often as the 





among her husband's han- 
dlers. Bush aides quickly 
learned that behind her de- 
mure shirtwaist dresses and 
her trademark Mary Tyler 
Moore flip hairdo there was a 
strong-minded, intelligent 
woman who wished to be 
viewed as Quayle’s “senior 
adviser.” 

In mid-September Marilyn 
wanted to accompany Quayle 
on a tour of NORAD, the high- 
security Air Force installation 
in Colorado. His handlers, who 
had planned to use the event 
to underscore Quayle’s readi- 
ness to become Commander in 
Chief, argued that he would be 
undercut by having his wife 
tag along. Marilyn stood firm 
about going, until Quayle in- 
terceded and eventually per- 
suaded her to visit a Colo- 
rado Springs day-care center 








teachers.” She directed chil- 
dren’s school plays, did PTA 
and Little League, and does 
not allow her three children— 
two boys and a girl—to watch 
television. She was just as at- 
tentive to Dan Quayle’s career, 
reading his paperwork at 
home, clipping articles and of- 
fering advice on strategy. She 
also found time to join Joanne 
Kemp and Susan Baker's Bible 
study group. 

She shares her husband's 
conservative views, opposing 
abortion and the ERA, but 
comes off as more of a true be- 
liever than Quayle. In appear- 
ances and interviews, Marilyn 
has proved to be poised, self- 
possessed and far defter than 
her husband at deflecting hos- 
tile questions. 

Toward the end of the 
campaign, her stock was so 
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instead. 

Marilyn, 39, is made of 
sterner stuff than her playful, easygoing husband. Both her 
parents were doctors; she was the fourth of six children, 
brought up in a strict Christian household in Indianapolis. 
The Tuckers became followers of a conservative Fundamen- 
talist preacher, “Colonel” Robert B. Thieme Jr., and Mari- 
lyn grew up listening to Thieme’s tapes. She has dissociated 
herself from Thieme’s more reactionary social teachings, but 
defends his biblical teachings. 

A model student, Marilyn was “always real popular,” ac- 
cording to classmate Kathy Hyde Parker, “but never with 
the bad kids.” Her self-styled feminism was awakened early: 
she wanted to play basketball in high school but balked at 
the half-court games girls then had to play. At Purdue she 
ran for freshman-class treasurer and formed the Pep Girls, a 
pom-pom cheerleader squad that she directed with no non- 
sense. “At our meetings we didn’t horse around,” says former 
Pep Girl Barbara Little. 

Marilyn met Quayle at Indiana University law school 
and married him ten weeks later. They sat together in the 
front row in tax lectures; it was Marilyn who spoke up fre- 


Marilyn Quayle at her desk in the transition office 


high that politicians speculat- 
ed on whether she would be 
appointed to fill Quayle’s Senate seat. The move was never 
feasible, but Marilyn felt flattered, and heightened press in- 
terest for a while by coyly refusing to deny it. Now she is busy 
changing the children’s schools (the family is moving into 
Washington from McLean, Va.) and redoing the vice-presi- 
dential residence. She is soliciting a donation of $150,000 
from friends to cover the renovations needed for a family 
with three growing children. 

Unlike Barbara Bush, who has long toiled against illitera- 
cy, Marilyn may not pursue good works. She says her interests 
run more to foreign affairs and “substantive” issues. She is 
even considering joining a Washington law firm—provided 
her official duties and conflict-of-interest concerns permit it. 
“She understands the role,” says her friend and tennis partner 
Joanne Kemp, “but if she can find a way to do it differently 
that is proper, she will.” At her Christmas party, a reporter 
told her jokingly that as the Vice President's wife she could set 
her own style. Marilyn smiled saucily and replied, “That's 
right—the flip is back.” —By Alessandra Stanley/ 
Washington 
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Canon Personal Copiers are designed 
around an extraordinary concept in 
copiers: to run. And run. And run. 

That's because every Canon Personal 
Copier runs on the original Cartridge 
System, containing everything you need 


to make a copy in a neat replaceable unit. 


Which makes maintenance as easy as 
popping in a new cartridge. And worry- 
free performance something you truly 
can rely on. 





To learn more about 
the latest line of Canon 
Personal Copiers, from basic 
to high-performance, call your" 
Canon Consumer 
Information Center. 

You may never have to 
call us again. 
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Looking ahead to retirement 


Pensions for 
Primates 


It seems like a sensational 
deal. After a mere two or three 
years of work, retire on a pen- 


| sion that will finance decades 


of carefree living. Such a bar- 
gain is in fact available—but 
only to chimpanzees. Some 80 
chimps are involved in a re- 
search project in San Antonio 
in which they are injected with 
the AIDS virus; they develop 
some clinical symptoms but 
not the full disease and have 
every prospect of living out 
their normal life-span of 40 to 
60 years. They are, however, 
useless for further research, 
and it seems imprudent to re- 
lease the AIDS-infected pri- 
mates, who were born in cap- 
tivity, into the wild. So the | 
Southwest Foundation for Bio- 
medical Research, which 


CYNTHIA JOHNSON 


tracts them out to research or- 
ganizations, charges customers 
$30,000 per animal to set up 
what amounts to a retirement 
plan to defray the cost of car- 
ing for the primates during 
their golden years. While sub- 
ject to experiments, the chimps 
live alone in huts, but when 
their brief working lives are 
over, they are gathered into 
colonies of eight or ten in in- 
door-outdoor block houses that 


| give them room to romp. Says | 


foundation official Jorg Eich- 
berg: “They lead a very normal | 
life.” a | 







THE ADMINISTRATION 


At Last, a Full 
Cabinet-to-Be 


George Bush seems to have 
found the position of Secretary 
of Energy the hardest to fill in 
the entire top rank of his Ad- 
ministration. Not until last 
week did he announce the last 
of his 14 Cabinet appoint- 
ments, but then his choice drew 
much praise. His selection: re- 
tired Admiral James Watkins, 
60, an expert on nuclear power, 
former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and once a long-shot pros- 
pect to become father-in-law of 
Britain’s Prince Charles (Wat- 
kins’ daughter Laura Jo had a 


| romance with the Prince before 


marrying an American actor). 


| Watkins’ last Government job 


was as head of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s AIDS commission; he 
showed a gift for drawing 
agreement from people with 
very diverse views by coaxing a 
surprisingly compassionate re- 
port out of a sometimes quar- 
relsome group. Watkins’ flexi- 
bility will be sorely tested in his 
new job. His biggest task will be 
to develop a strategy for resum- 


James Watkins 


ing nuclear-weapons-fuel pro- 
duction and simultaneously 
cleaning up the fearsome pollu- 
tion caused by now closed 
weapons plants—so far with- 
out access to anything like the 
tens of billions of dollars in 
funding that will eventually 
be required. oO 











Refugees waiting at an INS center to apply for asylum 


Chaos in 
The Valley 


Bundled in gray garbage bags, 
100 young men from Central 
America spend the night doz- 
ing against the brick wall of an 
Immigration and Naturaliza- 


| tion Service center in Harlin- 


gen, Texas. On a muddy field 
in nearby Brownsville, 75 fam- 
ilies endure a driving rain- 
storm crouched under plastic 
sheeting. At an abandoned ho- 
tel, children shiver around 
wood fires and try to sleep in 
cold, gutted rooms under 
mounds of donated blankets. 
By official estimate, at least 
5,000 refugees from war and 
deteriorating economies in 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Hon- 


duras and Guatemala have 
been stranded in South Texas 
since the INS last month direct- | 
ed applicants for political asy- 
lum coming through the Rio 
Grande Valley to stay there 


| until their cases are decided 





The jam eased temporarily last 
week when a federal judge lift- 
ed the travel ban and hundreds 
of aliens boarded buses for Mi- 
ami, Houston and Los Ange- 
les. But hundreds more had no 
money to go anywhere. And 
the INS is trying in court to re- 
impose the travel ban. Ironi- 
cally, its aim is to lessen pres- 
sure on other communities 
such as Miami, where Nicara- 
guan aliens are camped in a 
baseball stadium and Mayor 
Xavier Suarez is pleading for 
an emergency meeting with 
the President. 5 | 








| NEW YORK 


Giuliani for... 
Well, What? 


Cheers rang out over the Bev- 
erly Hills junk-bond trading 
floor of Drexel Burnham Lam- 
bert at the news coming over 
the brokerage firm’s wire. Jubi- 
lation also reigned among most 
New York Republicans, and 


| quite probably in Mafia hang- 


outs as well. Rudolph Giuliani, 
famed prosecutor of Wall 
Street manipulators (Drexel, 
Ivan Boesky), mobsters (the 
Colombo family) and corrupt 
politicians (former Bronx 
Democratic leader Stanley 
Friedman), announced that af- 
ter 5% years as U.S. Attorney 
for the Southern District of 


New York, he would resign at | 
month’s end. Gotham Republi- 
cans, a tiny band of inveterate 
losers, delightedly anticipated 
being able this fall to field a 
candidate for mayor who 
might actually have a chance. 
Giuliani coyly remarked that 
“T have not shut the door on the 
possibility,’ and incumbent 
Edward I. Koch, who has been 
hurt by Giuliani’s prosecutions 
of corrupt henchmen, allowed 
that the 44-year-old prosecutor 


| would be a “very formidable 


candidate.” Alternatively, the 
politically untested Giuliani 
might elect to follow in the 
footsteps of crime buster 
Thomas Dewey a half-century 
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ago and run for Governor 
against Democrat Mario 
Cuomo next year. sd 
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WEST GERMANY 


he turnaround may not have 
been quite 180°, but it was close 
enough—and sudden enough— 
to qualify as a mighty abrupt 
about-face. After first insisting that his 
government could find nothing to sub- 
stantiate U.S. charges that West German 
companies helped the Libyans build a 
chemical-weapons factory in the desert 
outside Tripoli, Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
last week admitted that Washington 
might, after all, know what it was talking 
about. He changed his mind, Kohl said, 
after the government examined “certain 
documents” that had been “seized in the 
past few days.”” As prosecutors opened a 
criminal investigation of the West Ger- 
man firm Imhausen-Chemie and the case 
produced its first arrest, the growing scan- 
| dal profoundly embarrassed the West 
German government and underscored 
once again the difficulty of controlling the 
development of chemical weapons. 

The day before Kohl's admission, del- 
egates from 149 nations concluded a 
meeting in Paris aimed at extending the 
1925 Geneva Protocol, which bans the 
use—but not the production and stockpil- 
ing—of chemical weapons. The diplomats 





A spreading cloud of embarrassing evidence: the suspect Rabta gas plant at the center of the controversy 


On Second Thought 
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made all the right noises about the need to 
rid the world of poisonous gases, but in the 
end did little more than reaffirm the pro- 
tocol. While the delegates expressed “seri- 
| ous concern at recent violations” of the 
protocol, they did not even specifically 
| condemn Iraq and Iran, whose use of tox- 
ic weapons in the gulf war helped bring 
about the Paris conference 
US. officials had no trouble under- 





Did Gaddafi keep mum about a toxic spill? 
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A tale of intrigue and deceit unfolds over Libya’s chemical-arms plant 
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standing why Kohl would refrain from | 
moving against a West German company 
until Washington backed up its charges 
with solid evidence. What mystified the 
Administration was why West German 
Officials stoutly denied the charges when 
the country’s own intelligence agency had 
offered them evidence of Imhausen-Che- | 
mie’s complicity as early as last October 
Whatever the reason for Bonn’s foot- 
dragging, the U.S. welcomed the change 
of tune. “The objective now is to let the 
Germans climb down without further em- 
barrassment,” said a senior White House | 
official. “We want to prevent further ship- 
ment of German equipment and further | 
participation of German personnel. We're 
persuaded that without them the plant 
will never go into production.” 

By early 1987 US. intelligence offi- 
cials had become concerned that Libya's | 
mercurial leader, Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi, was developing a chemical- | 
weapons capability. By mid-1987 U.S. an- 
alysts were convinced that a facility at 
Rabta, 50 miles southwest of Tripoli, 
which began showing up in satellite pho- 
tos in 1985, was indeed a chemical-weap- 
ons plant. Code-named “Pharma-150” by 











the Libyans, the plant was built 
under tight security conditions, 
with a 1,300-man force of cheap 
labor imported from Thailand. 
Foreign consultants entered the 
country without visas and left 
no hotel or other records of 
their stay in Libya. 

One important piece of evi- 
dence pointing to the participa- 
tion of West German firms was 
obtained last August when US. 
intelligence intercepted tele- 
phone conversations between 
Libyan plant operators and of- 
ficials of Imhausen-Chemie, 
which has its headquarters in 
the Black Forest town of 
Lahr. The calls reportedly took 
place after a toxic spill resulted 
from a bungled attempt by the Libyans to 
manufacture a test quantity of chemical- 
weapons material at the still uncompleted 
plant. In a frantic effort to get advice on 
cleaning up and repairing the plant, Liby- 
an Officials spoke at length with Imhausen- 
Chemie personnel. Those conversations 
left no doubt that employees of the West 
German firm were just as aware as the 
Libyans that the plant was being used to 
produce toxic gas. 

Kohl's sudden turnabout last week 
touched off a rash of inquiries in West 
Germany to establish who knew what 
and when. On Friday government 
spokesman Friedhelm Ost said the coun- 
try’s intelligence agency had given Bonn 
in mid-October “serious information” 
about Imhausen’s possible role in the 
Libyan project. Whether or not Kohl re- 
ceived those details, he was definitely in- 
formed about the U.S. case against 
Imhausen when he visited Wash- 
ington in mid-November. Says 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
Charles Thomas: “When Kohl left 
here, he was absolutely convinced.” 
A Kohl adviser was not quite as 
sweeping but admitted, “He heard 
the name and had it in his notes 
when he returned.” 

But the West German Finance 
Ministry did not even begin an audit 
of Imhausen until the U.S. stepped 
up its pressure on Bonn around 
Christmas. The delay occurred, says 
Ost, because “some things have to be 
pursued in a discreet manner.” Dis- 
cretion, however, quickly gave way 
to finger pointing. Press reports ob- 
viously based on leaks from US. of- 
ficials began appearing on New 
Year’s Day. The next day, through a 
spokesman, Bonn issued the first of 
several denials, claiming that “we 
have no evidence so far that Ger- 
man firms or persons have been in- 
volved” in the Libyan project. 

West German officials may have 
dug in their heels in part because of 
what they called “a media cam- 








Industrial cover-up: Imhausen headquarters; did Kohl know? 
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paign” in the U.S. Bonn took special um- 
brage at a New York Times column by 
William Safire calling the desert chemical 
plant “Auschwitz-in-the-sand.” 

At last week’s Paris conference, US. 
Secretary of State George Shultz met with 
his West German counterpart, Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, and offered to providea 
panel of West German officials with a full 
intelligence briefing in Washington. Per- 
haps seizing on that proposal as a diplomat- 
ic way to take a new tack, Genscher agreed 
not only to send such a delegation but also 
to tighten West Germany’s notoriously 
loose regulations governing the export of 
potentially dangerous products, including 
chemicals. Two days later Bonn announced 
plans to increase the number of customer 
nations whose purchases are monitored 
and to impose more stringent reporting re- 
quirements for exporting firms. 


Flips in a Flap 


Wi Sept. 14, 1988. The U.S. publicly charges that “Libya has 
established a chemical-weapons capability, and is on the verge 





of full-scale production of these weapons,” 


Wi Oct. 18. The West German government says it gets its first 
“serious information” implicating Imhausen Chemie from the 


Federal Intelligence Service. 


BE Nov. 15. During a visit to Washington, Kohl gets an 
intelligence briefing on the Libyan facility, including 
Imhausen's role in building it. 


Wan. 1, 1989. U.S. press accounts, based on official 
leaks, name Imhausen as an important source of plant 
equipment. 


BW Jan. 2. Bonn replies that the information it has received 
from the U.S. is “very vague” and that “we have no evidence so 


far that German firms or persons have been involved.” 
Wi Jan. 5. Bonn investigators say an inquiry has found no 


evidence of Imhausen’s complicity, and Kohl dismisses the 


furor as a “campaign in the U.S. media.” 


WB Jan. 12. Koh! admits on television that “certain documents 
have been seized in the past few days” that could shed new 


light on the case. 


SEES 
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Bonn’s denials also began to 
erode in the face of a series of 
embarrassing disclosures in the 
West German press. The most 
detailed appeared last Thursday 


in the weekly Stern, which 
traced the Libyan project to 
I.B.I. Engineering, a now de- 
funct firm. I.B.I. had set up an 
office in Frankfurt through 
which the firm’s chief, an exiled 
Iraqi arms merchant named Ih- 





san Barbouti, 64, orchestrated 
the involvement of Imhausen 
and as many as 30 other firms 
and individuals from West Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Austria. 
At least some of the equipment 
shipped to Libya was ostensibly 
purchased by I.B.I. for a Hong 
Kong firm called Pen-Tsao, which has a 
Hamburg subsidiary founded by Im- 
hausen’s president, Jirgen Hippenstiel- 
Imhausen. Earlier, Hippenstiel-[mhausen 
had not only denied any involvement in 
the project but gone so far as to say, “I 
don’t even know where [Libya] is.” 

Other West German press reports led 
to Joseph Gedopt, 44, managing director 
of an Antwerp shipping company named 
Cross Link Group. Last week, acting on 
information supplied by West German 
customs officials, Belgian authorities ar- 
rested Gedopt for falsifying bills of lad- 
ing on a shipment of Imhausen equip- 
ment that left Germany addressed to 
Pen-Tsao in Hong Kong but was later di- 
verted to Libya through Antwerp. Ge- 
dopt reportedly admitted making many 
such diversions, for Imhausen and other 
companies, but denied knowing that any 
shipments he handled had been 
destined for a chemical-weapons 
facility. 

Even Libya, while continuing to 
claim that the huge desert plant 
was built strictly as a pharmaceuti- 
cal facility, had a small role in do- 
cumenting West Germany’s partic- 
ipation in the project. The Libyan 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Ali Treiki, confirmed that West 
German firms “did help us, not 
only in this plant, in other plants 
also.” 

International negotiations on 
chemical weapons are scheduled to 
resume in Geneva under United 
Nations auspices on Feb. 7. George 
Bush, for one, promised last week to 
make control of such arms a major 
foreign policy objective of his Ad- 
ministration. As the controversy 
over the Libyan facility vividly 
demonstrates, however, controlling 
the behavior of a terrorist state— 
and of Western firms willing to do 
business with such countries—is not 
easy. —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Ken Olsen/Bonn and Jay 








Peterzell/Washington 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Contemplating the Next Step 





to take charge of jump-starting peace negotiations 


ow that the US. is talking to 
MN Yasser Arafat's Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, what should the 

next step be? For Egypt's President Hosni 
Mubarak and Jordan’s King Hussein, two 
moderates whose unofficial alliance is | 
seen by the US. as a key to peace in the | 
region, the answer is obvious—and famil- | 
iar: get the US. to budge Israel 

In interviews last week with TIME 
managing editor Henry Muller and chief 
of correspondents John Stacks, the Arab 
leaders each emphasized that the incom- 
ing Bush Administration should make the 
Middle East a top priority and must per- 
suade (a polite word for “pressure”) Isra- 
el’s newly formed unity government toen- | 
ter peace negotiations aimed at reaching a 
settlement fair to the Palestinians 

Mubarak and Hussein see no realistic 
alternative to strong American activism, 
since Arafat has made some important | 
concessions on the Arab side but 
Israel’s Prime Minister Yitzhak “You should find a way ... to 
Shamir remains adamant in re- 
fusing demands that his country 








ritories. “You have your own 
connections with the Israelis,” 
Mubarak said. “We are trying 
hard with the Israelis, but we 


PRESIDENT MUBARAK 





Despite evidence that the 
US. is usually reluctant to exert pressure 
on Israel in matters of war and peace and 
doubts that Israel would listen anyway, 
Hussein sees Bush’s experience in foreign 
affairs as reason for Arab optimism. “The 
US. can do much with Israel, and it needs 
to do much in the times ahead,” he said 
Bush “knows the area. With all due re- 
spect, I had many meetings with Presi- 
dent Reagan, [but] he had other priorities 
Of all the problems the world has, [the 
Middle East] is the most dangerous.” 

Mubarak and Hussein, speaking sep- 
arately in Cairo and Amman, discour- 
aged any suggestion that Bush should 
come up with a new set of peace propos- 
als. As they see it, all the parties to the 
conflict, except for the present Israeli gov- 
ernment, already favor the convening of 
an international conference that includes 
Palestinian representation. “We don’t 
need any more new initiatives,’ Hussein 














persuade the Israelis to move 
withdraw from the disputed ter- forward in the peace process.” Arab leaders feel the Pales- 


In interviews with TIME editors, Mubarak and Hussein urge George Bush 


said. “There is a general agreement that 
an international conference would be the 
venue for the establishment of peace. All 
the parties have to participate. The Pales- 
tinians have to be involved. So we have to 
get on with it, rather than start looking for 
new formulas.” 

Mubarak said that Shamir should not 
fear that Arab states will gang up on Isra- 
el during negotiations. “Frankly speak- 
ing,” he said, “I wonder why he fears an 
international conference. It will lead im- 
mediately to direct negotiations,” as Sha- 
mir demands. Shamir is now suggesting 
he might countenance U.N. sponsorship 
to launch peace talks, but he remains 
firmly opposed to any more substantive 
international participation. In a separate 





interview in Jerusalem, Israeli Foreign | 


Minister Moshe Arens explained why. At 
an international conference, he said, 
“there’s the danger of having pressure ap- 
plied to you, not by the party 
with whom you have to make 
peace but by other parties who 
may have other interests.” 


tinian intifadeh in the West 
Bank and Gaza has given new 
urgency to resolving the pro- 
longed debate over mechanics 


“ + - 
can’t play in the court alone We have to get on with it “We can’t spend years and years 
etiewrents «© ratherthenstertiookingfor «© guleseze Fares 
the Israelis to move forward in new formulas.” Mubarak warned. “The Pales- 
the peace process.” KING HUSSEIN tinians are living under oppres- 


sion. They started the intifadeh 
on their own. We have to give them hope 
that they are going to have their rights.” 
Hussein agreed that the uprising “has 


=| proved Israel was wrong in assuming that 


by occupying other people’s territories, it 


| would assure security for itself.” 


Mubarak also called on “courageous 
people in Israel” to reciprocate the offer- 
ing of the olive branch made by his prede- 
cessor, the late Anwar Sadat, during his 
daring trip to Jerusalem in 1977. But Hus- 
sein argued that timidity was precisely Is- 
rael’s problem. Referring to a December 
poll in the daily Yedior Aharonot showing 
that 54% of Israelis favor negotiations 
with Arafat’s organization, Hussein said, 
“It is tragic that Israeli public opinion 
supports a dialogue with the P.L.O., yet the 
leadership in Israel is unable to move with 
enough vision and enough courage to 
seize this opportunity for making progress 
toward the establishment of a just peace.” 
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Arens remained unconvinced. “We cer- 
tainly don’t feel [there is such a shift] in 
the political arena,” he said. 

If Mubarak and Hussein simply wait 
for U.S. pressure on Israel, however, they 
could be profoundly disappointed. As 
Hussein noted, Palestinian or Israeli ex- 
tremists could literally blow up the 
chances for peace. Meanwhile, Arab 
moderates may feel content to sit back 
rather than consider additional steps that 
could entice Israel into negotiations, like 
encouraging broad Arab recognition of 
Israel’s right to exist. That, Hussein in- 
sists, will be “no problem” once there is a 
comprehensive Arab-Israeli settlement. 
“I have been asked many times, ‘Do you 
recognize Israel?’ " Hussein said. “I have 
suggested again and again that since we 
accepted Resolution 242, that was obvi- 
ously a fact.” But it is also a fact that Jor- 
dan’s willingness has yet to result in a 
peace treaty with Israel, and the radical 
regimes in Syria, Iraq and Libya have giv- 
en no sign that they are prepared to recog- 
nize Israel’s right to exist. 

Israel hopes to sidetrack an Arab- 
American drive by proffering a peace 
plan of its own. While Arens made it clear 
Israel would not follow the U.S. into talks 
with the P.L.O., that American decision 
has quickened Israeli diplomacy. Without 
acknowledging the reason, Arens said 
that Shamir would present a new peace 
initiative when he visits Washington later 
this winter. “I think at this stage of the 
game the ball’s in our court,” said Arens. 
“The [Israeli] gov- 
ernment has got to 
enunciate its posi- 
tion, and I would 
hope that the USS. 
would support an Is- 
raeli initiative.” 

All would do 
well to consider 
Hussein’s counsel 
that conditions for 
peace have not been 
so ripe since the 
state of Israel was 
founded in 1948. The trend is toward 
moderation. Egypt has a treaty with Isra- 
el, Jordan at least wants to resolve the 
conflict, and the P.L.O. seems ready to talk 
rather than fight. Radical Arabs, said 
Mubarak, are increasingly feeling “cor- 
nered.” At an Arab League meeting ex- 
pected soon, Hussein will lead a moderate 
attempt to reinstate Egypt, expelled for 
signing the peace treaty with Israel in 
1979. He also wants to take away the stat- 
utory authority of the radicals to paralyze 
moderate Arab initiatives with a veto in 
the Arab League. If those things happen, 
it should encourage the U.S. to persuade 
Israel—perhaps without even having to 
resort to pressure—to be more flexible 
about negotiations. © —By Scott MacLeod. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo and David S. 
Jackson/Amman 
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America Abroad 
Strobe Talbott 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


n Luanda last week Sergeant Vivian Hernandez Cabellero, a 19-year-old mem- 

ber of an antiaircraft battery, said goodbye to her compajieros. She was part of 
the first contingent of Cuban soldiers to be withdrawn from Angola as part of a 
negotiated settlement to 13 years of fighting. In Kabul 500 Soviet soldiers, laden 
with equipment, lined up before military transport planes to fly home. Mean- 
while, the Kremlin’s Foreign Minister, Eduard Shevardnadze, and his deputy, 
Yuli Vorontsov, met separately with the Afghan regime and the leaders of the 
mujahedin to discuss what amounted to the terms of the U.S.S.R.’s defeat. 

The global boom in peacemaking that brightened 1988 is continuing into 
the new year—and into the new American Administration. The cease-fire in 
the Iran-Iraq war is holding, and there is progress toward an end to the Viet- 
namese occupation of Kampuchea. But in the background of all the promising 





jaw-jaw going on at conference tables around the world is the muted but discor- 


dant sound of the superpowers bickering 
over which one deserves more credit for 
peace breaking out. 

US. foreign policy officials see the cur- 
rent diplomatic progress as a vindication 
of the Reagan Doctrine, under which the 
US. has supplied arms to anti-Marxist 
“freedom fighters” around the world. “A 
common thread was the emergence of a 
balance of forces that has convinced the 
parties involved that a military solution 
isn’t possible,” says Michael Armacost, 
Under Secretary of State for Political Af- 
fairs. “It was our policy to help preserve 
that balance, making a political solution 
more likely.” 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has be- 
come more willing to accept such solu- 
tions, including ones that require sending 
Sergeant Hernandez home from Angola. A farewell ceremony in Angola 
Secretary of State George Shultz last week 
commented privately to Western diplomats that the Soviets have played what he 
called “a remarkably constructive role” in southern Africa and elsewhere. 

But Shultz and his colleagues quickly add that the improvement in Soviet 
behavior is in response to American firmness. State Department officials dis- 
miss talk about Soviet “initiatives” or a Soviet “peace offensive,” since those 
phrases suggest that Mikhail Gorbachev is leading the way toward a more tran- 
quil future. “Insofar as Gorbachev is now more peacefully inclined,” says Rich- 
ard Solomon, director of the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff, “it’s be- 
cause he’s butting his head up against new realities, notably including the 
Reagan Doctrine.” 

If the Soviets are not about to recognize the success of any American doc- 
trine, they do admit, at least tacitly, the failure of any number of doctrines from 
their own Communist past: Karl Marx’s world revolution, Vladimir Lenin’s 
“proletarian internationalism,” Nikita Khrushchev’s sponsorship of “wars of na- 
tional liberation” and Leonid Brezhnev’s assertion of the right to use force to pro- 
tect the “gains” of socialism. In an interview with TIME, Anatoli Gromyko, direc- 
tor of Moscow’s Institute of African Studies admits, “We should not export 
revolution. The idea that a socialist revolution would spread around the world 
was a romantic view. The change in our thinking came because we were engulfed 
in our own problems.” 

That statement is all the more striking coming from the son of Andrei Gro- 
myko, Soviet Foreign Minister for 28 years and President for three until Gorba- 
chev ousted him last September. Grim Grom, now merely a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee, is rarely heard from these days. And despite his lighter work 
load, he looks as dour as ever, perhaps in part because of the way the younger 
generation is talking—and acting. 
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Marking the death of a monarch who reigned more than six decades: mourners, some bowing, some standing, gather outside Tokyo's Imperial Palace 


JAPAN 


A Delicate Burial 





Sparks fly over the choice of some Hirohito funeral delegations 


or a weekend Japan mourned the late 

Emperor Hirohito. But by Monday 
morning it was business as usual. Proving 
that few events, not even the death of an 
imperial leader who reigned for more 
than six decades, can turn off their entre- 
preneurial juices for long, eager business- 
men besieged a Justice Ministry office to 
stake claim to use of the word Heisei 
(achieving universal peace), the name 
chosen to designate Emperor Akihito’s 
reign. On Monday the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change’s Nikkei average climbed to 
31,006.51, an all-time high 

Akihito too took up his imperial du- 
ties. Dressed in a morning coat, he gave 
an audience to 243 government officials 
and their spouses. Speaking in ordinary 
Japanese rather than the stylized court 
language favored by his father at his ac- 
cession, Akihito promised to follow Ja- 
pan’s 1947 democratic constitution 

The audience was just one of 20 cere- 
monies leading to Hirohito’s state funeral 
on Feb. 24. That rite has provoked some 
consternation abroad, as more than 100 
nations decide who will attend. For some 
countries that fought against Japan dur- 
ing World War II or suffered savage casu- 
alties in Japanese prison camps, the 
choice is by no means simple, even 45 
years later. They must weigh the political 
cost of offending veterans against the 
damage that could result from bruising 
the sensitivities of a country that plays a 





commanding role in the world economy. | 

The selection of a funeral delegation 
touched a nerve in the Netherlands, 
which lost 30,000 people as a result of the 
Japanese occupation of the former Dutch 
East Indies, now Indonesia. Veterans 
groups are demanding that the delegation 
leader rank no higher than ambassador 
China, overrun and occupied by the Japa- 
nese for nearly a decade, put off naming a 
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delegation, but officials there say top lead- 
ers will not go to Tokyo 

A fierce battle raged in Australia, 
where some veterans groups denounced 
Hirohito as the “biggest war criminal on 
earth.” Said Bruce Ruxton, Victorian 
president of the Returned Services 
League: “Going to his funeral would be 
like going to the funeral of the devil.” 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke skirted a de- 
cision by acceding to protocol, which does 
not usually require the Australian head of 
government to attend the funeral of a 
head of state 

Britain sought to straddle the divide 
by naming Prince Philip, who as a naval 
lieutenant accompanied his uncle Lord 
Mountbatten to the Japanese surrender 
ceremonies in 1945. Philip’s war creden- 
tials partly defused the issue, but the pres- 
ident of the National Federation of Far 





Akihito and Michiko take up imperial duties 


| A promise to abide by the constitution. 
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Eastern Prisoners of War Association, 
Harold Payne, reportedly said Mountbat- 
ten “would turn in his grave” if he knew of 
the Prince Consort’s plans. Likely to roil 
the waters further is an upcoming BBC 
documentary contending that Hirohito 
must have known of the 1937 rape of 
Nanking, in which Japanese troops 
butchered at least 20,000 Chinese, and 
that he knew at least a month beforehand 
of the plan to attack Pearl Harbor. 

Other victims of the Axis have opted 
to put the past behind them. The Philip- 
pines, which suffered a bloody, one-sided 
defeat and a brutal occupation by imperial 
Japan, will send President Corazon 
Aquino. Indonesia will send President Su- 
harto. Most of Japan’s modern-day trad- 
ing partners seem to share the magnanim- 
ity—and pragmatism—of incoming U.S. 
President George Bush. While a Navy 
bomber pilot, he was shot down over the 
Pacific by Japanese gunners, but he pro- 
fesses to hold no grudge. Bush was among 
the first Western leaders to announce he 
will attend Hirohito’s funeral. To those 
who objected, Bush explained, “What I’m 
symbolizing is not the past, but the present 
and future, by going there.” The Japanese, 
who have chronicled the debates abroad, 
welcomed the American decision 

Most Japanese, convinced that most 
of the nations that count are behaving 
with propriety, have paid little attention 
to the foreign debates. As for Hirohito’s 


| war guilt, the matter received a round of 





| hito’s career 


fresh attention after the Emperor fell ill in 
September. When his death halted regu- 
lar programming for two days, Japanese 
television devoted extensive coverage, in- 
cluding rarely seen war footage, to Hiro- 
But Japan seemed disin- 
| clined to indulge in an orgy of self- 
| examination. Viewers bored with the 
special shows flooded video-rental stores 
across the country. Many Japanese worry 
less about an old war than about who will 
foot the $74.4 million bill for Hirohito’s 
funeral —By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/ Tokyo, with other 
bureaus 
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CALL ENGLAND. 
64¢ A MINUTE. 


To find out more about calling overseas, 
call 1 800 874-4000 Ext. 112. Go ahead. 
Reach out and touch someone.® 
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The right choice. 





Motor Trend’s Car of the Year Award. 


The automotive industry has always 
taken it seriously. And three of 
the last four years, Ford has taken 
it home. 


There are many automotive awards, but not exterior is the most powerful supercharged 
many mean as much as Motor Trend Car of the production engine in America: an intercooled, 
Year. It's coveted by the automakers. It’s important 3.8 liter V-6 that turns out 210 horsepower and 


to consumers. And it’s going home with us. Again. 315 foot-pounds of torque. Four-wheel-disc 
anti-lock brakes are standard. And so is a 
4-wheel independent suspension with 


automatic ride control. 






In 1986, Ford took the honors with Taurus... 
chosen for its innovative design and 
engineering. The next year, Thunderbird 
Turbo Coupe gave Ford a record second 


s ‘ It's that combination of outstanding 
consecutive win. 


styling and advanced technology that’s 
earned Ford an unprecedented three 
Motor Trend Car of the Year awards in 
the last four years. And that kind of 
design leadership is the reason we're 
winning the world over. 


Now the new Ford Thunderbird SC 
has been named the 1989 Motor Trend 
Car of the Year, and it’s easy to see why. 


Beneath this Thunderbird’s sleek 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 








Ford Thunderbird SC. 
1989 Motor Trend Car of the Year. 
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Have you driven a Ford...lately? CED 








THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


FROM CHINA TO YOUR HEALTH a 
ncient mandarins dating back 800 years believed that these Chinese Exercise 
Balls induced well-being of the body and serenity of spirit. These treasured 
ay gifts were given to President Reagan and his wife while visiting the Peoples 
a Republic of China. The Chinese say that rotating the balls in the palm of each 
hand stimulates the fingers and acupuncture points, and improves circulation 
of vital energy throughout the body. Sports enthusiasts, musicians, computer 
users and health-conscious people everywhere consider them great muscle 
conditioners. Arthritis sufferers feel a decided benefit from this gentle but 
challenging exercise. Very effec- f : 
tive for relaxation and meditation, 
Chinese Exercise Balls emit a distantly 
mysterious chime as you turn them. Beau- 
tifully handcrafted, 45mm. hollow polished 
chrome balls are perfectly weighted and fit comfort- 
ably into the average man’s or woman's hand. In 
exquisite silk brocade box. $29.95 #1701. 








t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30 days for prompt refund. 


ZONE OF CALM 


















oise produces stress in the human organ- 

ism. Today the volume of civilization nearly 
everywhere seriously interferes with our abili 
ties to relax, read, sleep, concentrate or other 
wise function at optimum efficiency. But you 
needn't be victimized by noise pollution. The 
new Marsona Sound Conditioner electrically 
synthesizes a variety of pleasing natural sounds 
that help mask out and reduce the annoyance of 
unwanted noise. A 5 inch speaker brings you 
the sounds of ocean surf, summer rain, moun- 
tain waterfalls — as close to nature as you will 
find. You control not only the volume but also 
wave pattern, wave or rain rhythm, the seeming 
nearness or distance of the source. Solid state 
electronics designed for continuous use. UL 
listed. Manufacturer's | year limited warranty. 
$139.95 #2201. 
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THE SIX INCH, FIVE POUND FURNACE 


eramic heaters are unique because of their 

size, exceptional safety, spartan use of elec- 
tricity and tremendous heating ability. Two 
North American companies, GTE and Micromar, 
have come together to create what we consider 
to be the best and safest 1500 watt ceramic 
heater on the market today — and we looked at 
12 competitive heaters. Of all those heaters, we 
chose Micromar’s Heat Machine Plus to offer to 
you. GTE spent 18 months of intensive research 
and development creating, to our knowledge, the 
only ceramic element specifically designed for a 
portable ceramic heater. This U.S, patented ele 
ment is manufactured exclusively for Micromar 
who was the first company to market portable 
ceramic heaters in North America. They've built 
on their experience to design this third genera- 
tion ceramic heater using the finest components 
they could find. Let's look at some of the unique 
features of this remarkable product. SAFETY: 
This ceramic element operates at a temperature below the ignition point of tissue paper. No fuels, 
odors, flames or red hot coils — safety grille gives added protection. A “tip-over" switch 
automatically cycles the heater down if it is turned over. It is designed to run around the clock, is 
exceptionally safe and great for a child's room. AIRFLOW: The high quality fan is manufactured in 
West Germany by Papst, who also supplies fans to other top notch companies. The ceramic 
elements are manufactured using a special pressing process which allows larger holes than any 
other solid ceramic element — creating an airflow almost twice as much as some others. That 
means quicker, more even heat distribution. EFFICIENCY: At full capacity of 1500 watts, The Heat 
Machine Plus puts out 5120 BTU’s per hour. As it reaches the desired temperature you set, 
electrical consumption drops, thereby reducing your electrical costs. Temperature is controlled 
by a special thermistor circuit which varies fan speed and eliminates the on-off, hot-cold cycling 
common to many heaters. VERSATILITY: The Heat Machine Plus goes anywhere, gives instant 
heat and allows you to lower the heat in other areas of the house and selectively heat those areas 
you occupy. DURABILITY: The Micromar is built like a tank, with a heavy-gauge metal case, 
industrial grade components and a meticulous attention to detail. Laboratory tested for over 
100,000 on/off cycles. Manufacturer's 5-year limited warranty. Built-in handle and washable air 
filter. Standard 110 volts AC. UL listed. $179.95 #2280 








FOR FASTEST SERVICE — CREDIT CARD 
ORDERS CALL TOLL-FREE 24 HRS A DAY 


e Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 
e Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 


© Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
e For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE"; DEPT. TIMA49; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
ica Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 


Be ee Bee Rte | 
Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. UDS, to 7 4 b to : , } 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. ano vay AIR 30 4 = se ; . = cheng ” 303 a0 | 





No risk 30-day return privilege. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Canadian residents please call (614) 794-2662 for ordering information 
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MEXICO 





Robin Hood or Robbing Hood? 





































t was a rude awakening for Joaquin 

Hernandez Galicia, the strongman be- 
hind Mexico's oilworkers union. At about 
9 a.m. last Tuesday, scores of federal 
police officers and troops surrounded 
Hernandez’s heavily guarded house in 
Ciudad Madero, northeast of Mexico 
City. Whether authorities first attempted 
to arrest Hernandez without force is un- 
clear; what is beyond dispute is that the 
lawmen used a bazooka to blast open the 
front door. When the battle was over, a 
federal agent lay dead and Hernandez 
and about a dozen other union officials 
and bodyguards were under arrest. 

Immediately after the raid, the gov- 
ernment announced it had found 200 
automatic weapons and 30,000 rounds of 
ammunition in Hernandez’s house. 
Hernandez and his colleagues were quick- 
ly flown to Mexico City, where they were 
arraigned on charges of illegally possess- 
ing weapons, resisting arrest and killing a 
police officer. 

As news of the arrests spread, oil- 
union workers staged strikes and dem- 
onstrations in several parts of the coun- 
try. Gasoline supplies ran out in Mexico 
City and other areas as panicky motor- 
ists filled their tanks. By week’s end, 
however, strikers had returned to their 





Salinas strikes a blow against the oil union 






Hern4ndez, right, and colleagues after arrest 


jobs and gas stations were operating 
normally. 

The raid, coming just over a month af- 
ter President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 
took office following a campaign that 
promised major political and economic 


reforms, fueled speculation that Hernan- 
dez’s arrest was the government's opening 
shot in its efforts to control the country’s 
powerful unions. For much of its 59 years, 
the ruling Institutional Revolutionary 
Party (P.R.1.) has given considerable au- 
tonomy to union leaders in exchange for 
industrial peace and delivering votes at 
election time. 

As the former secretary-general and 
current strongman of the 200,000-mem- 
ber oilworkers union, Hernandez, nick- 
named La Quina, had built up a personal 
fortune and a large following among those 
beholden to him for jobs, education and 
health care. Many of the area’s poor peo- 
ple regarded him as something of a Mexi- 
can Robin Hood. The enmity between Sa- 
linas and Hernandez dates back to the 
President’s tenure as Secretary of Plan- 
ning and Federal Budget in the adminis- 
tration of Miguel de la Madrid Hurtado. 
At that time, Salinas accused both the oil 
union and Pemex, the state oil company, 
of inefficiency. 

By boldly challenging La Quina, Sali- 
nas has perhaps signaled his intention to 
end the cozy relationship between the 
P.R.I. and corrupt labor unions. The Presi- 
dent may have won the opening skirmish, 
but the war is not over. “They had to 
do it if they want to continue the restruc- 
turing of Mexico’s economy,” said a pri- 
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planned it very well, but things could still 
go wrong.” — By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Andrea Dabrowski/Mexico City 
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Watching what he eats 


OH, NOT HIM AGAIN! Guess who the 
American-Arab Anti-Discrimination 
Committee has asked to address its na- 
tional convention in Washington in 
April? Hint: he wears a kaffiyeh, seems 
to like traveling and was refused a U.S. 
visa last November, when the U.N. in- 
vited him to speak. Yasser Arafat, who 
last week accepted the latest invite, 
plans to reapply for a visa. But will he 
get it this time? Though Arafat has 
since met US. conditions for dealing 





MANUEL SLEPT HERE. In 
fear of an assassination plot, Pan- 
amanian strongman Manuel An- 
tonio Noriega has ordered a secu- 
rity check of his inner circle, and 
no longer sleeps in the same bed 
two nights in a row. Afraid of be- 
ing poisoned, he has many of his 
meals prepared by Norma 
Amado, a close adviser. Amado 
happens to be the mother of No- 
riega’s mistress, which suggests that if the dictator ever has a 
lover’s quarrel, he may want to consider eating out that night. 


Grapevine 


sors and their famil 
opened a Japanese 
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“Who's that sitting in my chair?” 


with the P.L.O., the incoming Bush Administration is certain 
to draw fire whether it approves or rejects the visa request. 


CULTURE SHOCK. Japanese companies are using cheap 
labor along the U.S.-Mexican border to turn out everything 
from car parts to stereos. Problem is, the Japanese supervi- 


ies are homesick. So in E] Paso the firms 
restaurant and a math school for Japa- 


nese children. Most locals still prefer Tex-Mex to sushi, but 
some E] Paso mothers are wondering aloud how they can en- 
roll their kids in the Japanese classroom. 


TURNING THE CHAIRS. The French diplomat was baffled 


when Morocco’s King Hassan II, a longtime friend, initially 


~F 


, gave him a frosty reception in Rabat 
= recently. As it turns out, the problem 
I began when French President Fran- 
A gois Mitterrand visited the palace for a 
= téte-a-téte with Hassan not long be- 
= fore. Mitterrand plunked himself 
= down on an ornate divan, haughtily as- 
suming it was meant for him rather 
than his royal host. Forced to pull up 
the simple straight-backed chair re- 
served for visitors, the monarch exact- 
ed his revenge on the French envoy. @ 
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World Notes 





Jubilant Montenegrins 


Blows Against 
The Party 


For the second time in four 
months, demonstrators in Yu- 
goslavia have toppled region- 
al leaders. After two days of 
giant street protests by as 
many as 100,000 workers and 
students in the city of Tito- 
grad last week, the entire 
state and Communist Party 
leadership of the Republic of 
Montenegro tendered its res- 
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ignation. The people respond- 
ed by dancing in the streets, 
chanting, ““Montenegro has 
risen” and “Down with arm- 
chair politicians.” 

Last October a_ similar 
popular uprising deposed the 
leadership of the ethnically di- 
verse province of Voivodina. 
But when Montenegrins tried 
to follow suit a few days later, 
riot police brutally crushed 
their demonstrations. This 
time police did not intervene 
as protesters demanded that 
the government step down for 
abusing power and mismanag- 
ing the economy. 

Montenegrins have good 
reason for their discontent: 
25% of workers are jobless, 
and one-sixth of the popula- 
tion lives below the poverty 
level. Supporters of Serbian 
leader Slobodan Milosevié 
hailed the resignations as a vic- 
tory in their drive to change 
the constitution. Montenegrins 
identify very closely with the 
Serbians, considering them al- 
most cousins. Montenegro’s re- 
bellion is expected to intensify 
economic unrest and rekindle 
tension between Serbia and the 
northern republics. a 





ans 
Bagged in 
Bayonne 


| His face obscured by a helmet, 
| a dark figure climbed off his 
motorcycle and strode toward 
a house in a village outside 
Bayonne in southwest France. 
Before he reached the door, 
gunfire erupted, and within 
minutes French authorities 


of the Basque hard-liners, Jose 
Antonio Urrutikoetxea (alias: 
Josu Ternera), 38. The arrest 
last,.week of the ETA (Basque 
Homeland and Liberty) terror- 
ist was hailed as a major break- 
through in a three-year Fran- 
co-Spanish offensive against 


independence in Spain. 

Josu Ternera is thought to 
have been responsible for the as- 
sassination of the Spanish Prime 
Minister in 1973. Police believe 
the arrests will seriously curtail 
the terrorist activities of ETA. @ 





captured the notorious leader | 


| Grész: planning parties 


Basque extremists fighting for | 





HUNGARY 


Taking the 
Pluralist Path 


While others in the East bloc 
have been talking about de- 
mocratization, Hungary has 
been doing it. Last week, 
with the blessing of Commu- 
nist Party leader Karoly 
Grosz, the parliament passed 
new laws giving Hungarians 
the right to form independent 
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BRITAIN 


A Mortal 
Mystery 


At first it looked like a lethal 
10 million-to-1 long shot: both 
engines of a twelve-week-old 
British Midland Airways 
Boeing 737 bound for North- 
ern Ireland apparently failed. 
The plane crashed just short of 
an emergency landing last 
week, killing 44 of the 126 
aboard. 

But preliminary evidence 
showed that the right engine of 
the jet, which had been func- 








10 million-to-1 long shot or tragic error? 


tioning properly, was shut 
down by the crew in flight, 
while the left engine, which 
had caught fire, was allowed to 
remain in operation. Still un- 
answered: Why? 

While not ruling out pilot 
error, investigators are focus- 
ing on the possibility that the 
plane’s electronic fire-alarm 
system failed and indicated 
trouble in the wrong engine, 
leading to a tragic mistake. As 
other Boeing 737s are being 
checked, the remains of Flight 
92’s engines have been sent 
back to their French co-maker, 
SNECMA, for examination. @ 





political parties and partici- 
pate in public demonstra- 
tions. The legislature also 
agreed to enact a further 
measure needed to enfran- 
chise the parties by Aug. 1, 
giving them ample time to 
prepare for next year’s legis- 
lative elections. 

In the seven months since 
Grosz succeeded the long- 
ruling Janos Kadar as head of 
Hungary’s Communist Party, 
dozens of independent political 
associations have begun orga- 
nizing. Though there is no le- 
gal provision for such parties, 
the reform-minded Grosz re- 
gime has not challenged them. 
Communist regimes have not 
been known for power sharing, 
and skeptics wonder if a true 
multiparty system will emerge. 
But Karoly Ravasz, spokes- 
man for the Independent 
Smallholders party, was con- 
vinced that the change was 
genuine. Said he: “We are now 
on the road of a pluralist 
society.” a 





SOVIET UNION 


A Little 
Too True? 


The sensational account from 
the usually staid Soviet news 
agency TASS last week read like 
a Western tabloid: six men had 
miraculously been found alive 
in Armenia, 35 long days after 
an earthquake hit the Soviet 
republic and killed at least 
25,000 people. 

Aikaz Akopyan, 50, said 
he and five other men had 
survived in a small basement 
by eating pickles and canned 
goods. Akopyan’s tale sparked 
a full-scale media blitz, and he 
was featured in news reports 
worldwide. But the daily Jzves- 
tia sensed a hoax and found 
holes in Akopyan’s account; 
none of the other five “survi- 
vors,” for example, could be 
found. At week’s end TASS con- 
fessed it was unable “to con- 
firm with full certainty the au- 
thenticity of the story.” a 
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< 1988 GM Corp, All rights reserve 


It's not just a car. 


Its your freedom. 


It's the freedom to visit close friends in far-off places 
The freedom to go into the neon city...or escape 
to a mountaintop retreat. The freedom to go across 
country or just across town...without a second 
thought. And that's where Mr. Goodwrench comes in 
Mr. Goodwrench takes pride in taking care of your 
GM car. He's factory-trained by GM to know how 
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it works. And he uses genuine GM parts, to keep it 
working the way it should. So you can drive with 
confidence. Anywhere, anytime. Whether you own 
a Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac or 
GMC Truck, take it to Mr Goodwrench 

You'll find him at over 7200 General 

Motors dealerships, coast to coast. 
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millions of Americans belt 

out those words with relish 
in filling stations from Honolulu to Hart- 
ford. But the cost of that tankful could 
soon take its biggest leap since the oil- 
parched 1970s. Reason: a hefty increase 
in the federal gasoline tax may be coming 
down the road this year. To an increasing 
number of politicians and economists, a 
gas-tax boost would be one of the simplest 
and most effective ways to reduce the 
1990 budget deficit. The idea could quick- 
ly gain ground among congressional lead- 
ers who are preparing to haggle with the 
incoming Bush Administration over steps 
to stanch the red ink. “It seems everybody 
has decided that a higher gasoline tax is 
the answer,” says Susan Simon, a Wash- 
ington political analyst for Wall Street’s 
Shearson Lehman Hutton. 

Not quite. Opponents of boosting the 
9.1¢-per-gal. federal tax are gearing up 
for a fierce lobbying brawl. On one side 
stand the influential but unorganized ad- 
vocates of the gas-tax increase, who range 
from Federal Reserve Chairman Alan 
Greenspan to Illinois Democrat Dan 
Rostenkowski, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. They argue 


&4 ill ‘er up!” In these days of 
buck-a-gallon gasoline, 


Fueling Up a Brawl 


Would a sizable raise in the U.S. gas tax dent the deficit—or the economy? 


nies, and Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, a left-wing organization that rates 
public office holders on their support for 
liberal issues. Both groups contend that a 
gas-tax increase would unfairly burden 
lower-income motorists because they 
spend a higher proportion of their income 
on fuel than better-off drivers do. The op- 
ponents are joined by state legislators, 
who fear that a higher federal levy would 
squeeze their ability to raise more reve- 
nues through their own gas taxes (nation- 
al average: |5¢ per gal.). 

The tax issue is dividing the regions. 
Opposition is fierce in sprawling Western 
states, where some motorists routinely 
drive 75 miles—often at 75 m.p.h.—to 
shop or see a doctor. According to a study 
by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, which strongly opposes an increase, 
raising the levy would hit Wyoming the 
hardest of any state. The A.A.A. estimat- 
ed that a 50¢-per-gal. increase, which is at 
the high end in the range of proposals, 
would cost the typical Wyoming motorist 
$412 a year. New Yorkers would pay $282 
more and Washington drivers an addi- 
tional $198. Says Doug Todd, a Republi- 
can state senator in Arizona: “We ought 
to have a lynching party standing by, and 
if that Eastern bunch of spendthrifts gets 


ain rea: 


to reduce the budget deficit? (Asked 
they oppose raising taxes.) 
Think there are better ways to reduce the de 


that gas-tax 

boost—the proposals span 
about 7¢ per gal. to 50¢—would 
be simple to administer and would bring a 
gusher of new revenues. As fringe bene- 
fits, the tax would help the environment 
and the U.S. trade position. 

On the opposing side, marching be- 
neath such catchy acronyms as FUEL 
(Fuel Users for Equitable Levies) and 
TRIP (The Road Information Program), 
are some unlikely fellow travelers. 
Among them: the American Petroleum 
Institute, which represents big oil compa- 





the rr 


. hang a few 
of’em from the nearest on ramp.” 

The $1.15 trillion budget that Presi- 
dent Reagan sent to Congress last week 
presages the coming battle by pointedly 
rejecting the need to increase any taxes to 
cut the projected 1990 deficit of $127 bil- 
lion to the $100 billion required by the 
Gramm-Rudman law. Instead, the Rea- 
gan budget proposes to accomplish that in 
part by eliminating 82 federal programs, 
all of which Congress has defended in 
past budgets. While Democrats dismissed 
the Reagan document as “irrelevant,” 
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since President-elect Bush plans to submit 
a revised version by Feb. 20, the incoming 
Administration is unlikely to embrace a 
tax increase until it becomes an unavoid- 
able compromise. Along with his broad 
“read my lips” pledge during the fall cam- 
paign, Bush specifically ruled out a higher 
gasoline levy. 

Even though an increased tax may be 
healthy policy in the long run, most U.S. 
motorists see it as bitter medicine. Ameri- 
cans hold this view even though they pay 
an average of only 92.6¢ per gal., includ- 
ing all taxes, which is one of the lowest 
levels in the world—and below 1950 
prices after inflation is deducted. In a 
TIME survey conducted last week by the 
opinion firm Yankelovich Clancy Shul- 
man, nearly three-quarters of those polled 
said they opposed any tax boost to reduce 
the budget deficit. A nearly equal number 
acknowledged, however, that an increase 
seemed likely during the Bush Adminis- 
tration. When asked which tax they 
would rather see raised if an increase was 
necessary, 26% favored the gas tax. The 
measure was second to the untried notion 
of a national sales tax, which 44% 
selected. 

Still, supporters of a gas-tax increase 
say it has emerged as the best option for 
cutting the deficit. Each l¢ per gal. would 





































bring in $1 billion in annual revenue, 
cording to a widely used rule of thumb. 
Rostenkowski last month suggested a 
15¢-per-gal. increase but would probably 
settle for less. To ease the burden on low- 
income motorists, Rostenkowski would 
provide them with income tax credits. 
Says Rostenkowski: “I don’t think it’s as 
regressive as people make it out to be.” 
Advocates of the tax also point out that by 
throttling back consumption it would cut 
pollution and reduce U.S. dependence on 
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foreign oil. Imports accounted for 42% of 
US. consumption last year, the highest 
level since 1979. 

Yet the proponents have assembled 
no real constituency. “This is not a tax 
that is very popular back home, but what 
tax is?” says Representative Anthony 
Beilenson, a California Democrat who 
since 1985 has introduced two bills to 
raise the gasoline tax. Both have gone no- 
where. The undaunted Beilenson plans to 
try again in 1989. “The math just calls out 


















for taxes,” he says, “and this is one of the 
simplest ones around.” Says John Gore, 
a Washington representative of British 


Petroleum: “Nobody’s pushing for a high- 


er gas tax, but it seems to have a life of 


jis own.” 

Opponents are well-orga- 
nized and vigorous. FUEL, which 
represents 800 diverse associa- 
tions, last month launched 
a congressional letter-writ- 
ing campaign to head off 
the tax increase before it 
gains momentum. Partici- 
pants ranged from the 
American Ski Federation, 
which fears a falloff in re- 
sort business if Americans 
drive less, to the National 
Association of Manufac- 
turers and the National 
Urban League. 

Even before FUEL be- 
gan its push, Congress 
seemed unwilling to alien- 
ate motorists, which in the 
US. is practically every- 
body. When California 
Democrat Glenn Anderson in- 
troduced a House resolution op- 
posing any increase last year, he 
quickly picked up 122 co-sponsors. An- 
derson plans to offer the nonbinding mea- 
sure again this week. Says a congressional 
staffer: “The idea is to send a signal that 
increasing the gas tax is not the easy way 
to go.” 

Some economists point out that costli- 
er fuel would slow down the economy and 
boost inflation somewhat. According to a 
study by the WEFA Group, a Pennsylva- 
nia-based forecasting firm, a 10¢-per-gal. 
increase would accelerate inflation by 
about one-third of 1% and cut GNP by $10 
billion, or one-fifth of 1%. The firm esti- 
mated that the slowdown in growth would 
lead to 80,000 layoffs in the first year of 
the tax increase. 

State legislators maintain that federal 


fuel taxes should be used only to 
pay for roads and bridges, as they 
mostly are now, and not to cut the 
deficit. Besides, with taxes already 
ranging from Georgia’s 7.5¢ per gal. 
to Wisconsin’s 20.9¢, state leaders are 
worried that a higher U.S. levy would 
restrict their ability to increase their 
own rates. Georgia Governor Joe 
Frank Harris has proposed a 6¢ raise 
in his state’s 7.5¢ tax, and last week 
Governor Michael Dukakis asked for a 6¢ 
increase in Massachusetts’ 1l¢ levy to 
help balance his budget. 

The tax issue has caused a split 
among Detroit automakers. Chrysler 
Chairman Lee Iacocca applauds the in- 
crease proposal and calls a reduced bud- 
get deficit “good for the whole country.” 
A tax increase could hurt Iacocca a bit 
less than his Big Three rivals, since 
Chrysler’s fleet of mostly midsize-and- 
smaller cars gets an average of 27.5 
m.p.g., VS. 27.2 for General Motors and 
26.6 for Ford. GM Chairman Roggr 
Smith has denounced a higher gas tax as 
“cruel” and “unfair” and argued that it 
would dampen auto sales. Ford has strad- 
dled the fence. Vice Chairman Harold 
Poling said his company would support a 
phased increase of 1S¢ per gal. over three 
years, but only as a last resort for cutting 
the deficit. 

That may well be the way in which 
the gas tax becomes more attractive: by 
default. “Everything else is worse,” says 
economist Lester Thurow, dean of 
M.L.T.’s Sloan School of Management. 
For instance, Congress will be loath to fid- 
dle with personal income tax rates so soon 
after the landmark Tax Reform Act of 
1986. And while additional “sin” levies on 
alcohol and tobacco will be an option, 
they would raise far less revenue than a 
comparable gasoline-tax hike. At the 
same time, a national sales tax would be a 
complex experiment that lawmakers 
seem unlikely to try. 

The showdown will probably come next 
summer when Congress and the Adminis- 
tration decide how to meet the $100 billion 
Gramm-Rudman deficit ceiling. After an 
extended bout of recrimination and finger 
pointing, both sides will have to agree to 
raise taxes or cutsome $30 billion to $40 bil- 
lion from cherished defense and social! pro- 
grams. “It’s fairly likely that a modest in- 
crease in the gasoline tax will be included” 
in whatever package emerges, says Califor- 
nia’s Beilenson. “You've got to have some- 
thing that’s wrapped up with a solution fora 
bigger problem to provide political cover.” 
If that cover proves secure enough, “gas tax” 
just might be words that George Bush would 
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pronounce. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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for doing it? 


If you, like most others, have stolen some- 
thing in the past, what was your reason 


54 
HUMAN NATURE © 


| DIDN'T KNOW HOW WRONG IT WAS. © 


EVERYONE DOES IT ONCE IN A WHILE © 


(CHOOSE ONLY ONE) 


Honestly, Can We Trust You? 


Barred from using polygraphs, employers seek an integrity test 





E ach year U.S. businesses lose as much 
as $40 billion to employees who steal. 
To protect their profit margins, many 
hard-hit companies have resorted to rou- 
tine polygraph screening of workers and 
job applicants. But the scientific validity 
of these devices has never been proved, 
and the tests have sometimes caused 
harm to people who are falsely implicat- 
ed. Such is the case of Shama Holleman, a 
college student who took a job in 1987 asa 
part-time cashier for Alexander’s depart- 
ment-store chain in New York City. After 
a month as a model employee, she was 
fired because a polygraph test indicated 
that she might be a drug dealer and might 
have served a prison sentence. Neither 
was true. Holleman sued Alexander's, 
and they reached an out-of-court 
settlement. 

In response to incidents like 
this, Congress has banned em- 
ployers’ use of polygraph tests, 
voice-stress analysis and other 
electronic methods to screen cur- 
rent or prospective workers. The 
law, which went into effect Dec. 
27, exempts government agen- 
cies and such workers as ar- 
mored-car guards and employees 
who have access to restricted 
drugs. 

The prohibition is a huge set- 
back for the polygraph industry, 
which is expected to lose about 
85% of its $100 million in annual 
revenues. But the new law is a 
boon for firms that offer two 
other character tests: pencil-and- 
paper quizzes and graphology, or 
handwriting analysis. Says Eric 
Zorn, senior vice president of the 
Jamesway discount-store chain: 
“I’m very unhappy about the new 
law, but I'm thankful we can still 
use written tests.” 

The honesty exams, which 
were given to 3.5 million job ap- 
plicants last year at a cost of $5 to 
$15 each, can be surprisingly 
straightforward. A questionnaire 
published by Reid Psychological 
Systems of Chicago asks test tak- 
ers to mark whether or not they 













recently “overcharged a customer for per- 
sonal gain” or “took something from a 
store without paying for it.” Many job ap- 
plicants freely reveal their transgressions. 
“People put things on written tests they 
wouldn't tell their mothers,” says Larry 
Audler, vice president of personnel for the 
New Orleans-based D.H. Holmes depart- 
ment-store chain. 

The written surveys usually include a 
few ringers (example: “Do you always tell 
the truth?”) to determine whether a job 
seeker is being candid. No single answer 
brands a person as a liar or thief, but those 
who administer the test watch for omi- 
nous patterns. Observes Arthur Le Blanc, 
a California psychologist who helped 
screen new employees hired for the 1984 
Olympic Games in Los Angeles: “If you 
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The tall fs in this sample indi- 


Retraced letters hint at a con- 
cealing nature, and double 


| NEVER, EVER STOLE ANYTHING GC) 


score in a certain range, you're more like- 
ly to be dishonest.” 

For $100 to $500 per employee, hand- 
writing analysts will assess at least 20 dif- 
ferent cursive characteristics and advise 
the prospective employer about the 
chances of a person’s being a future em- 
bezzler or goldbrick. Ruth Brayer, presi- 
dent of Graphological Services Interna- 
tional of New York, sees signs of 
dishonesty in illegible handwriting and 
retraced lines. Brayer, who counts 
Citibank among her clients, also hears 
warning bells “when a signature looks 
different from the rest of a person’s 
handwriting.” 

Yet the exams and handwriting tests 
have a wide margin for error, which 
means that some people are inaccurately 
labeled as dishonest. James Walls, co- 
founder and executive vice president of 
Stanton Corp. in Charlotte, N.C., which 
sells 1 million written honesty tests a 
year, admits that his questionnaires are 
only 88% reliable. Employers should use 
a written test only to supplement 
interviews and background 
checks, Walls points out. Critics 
of the tests contend that many 
managers are lazy when it comes 
to hiring. “They want quick an- 
swers to the question ‘Will a per- 
son be honest?’ explains Jon 
Bauer, a law professor at the 
University of Connecticut. 
“Honesty tests have the look and 
feel of something scientific.” 

As pencil-and-paper tests pro- 
liferate, they could run into as 
much opposition as the electronic 
variety. Massachusetts has explic- 
itly banned written character tests, 
and other states have laws that 
may curb their use. The House 
Education and Labor Committee 
has asked the Office of Technology 
Assessment to determine whether 
such tests are dependable gauges of 
integrity. “There’s a tremendous 
disagreement about whether you 
can even measure honesty,” says 
Wayne Camara, who develops 
testing standards for the 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion. But no one disputes that 
when honesty is lacking, the effect 
on business can be extremely 
expensive. —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by Wendy Cole/New York and 
Michael Mason/Atlanta 
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Should a woman’ private med 
be made by a man with a bullhorn? 


Let's be absolutely clear about what 
leading “pro-lifers” want the government 
to do 

Ban abortions. No exceptions 

Not even in the case of rape. Women 
would just lie about it, says one activist 

Not even in the case of incest. Victims 
consent to incest, according to a leading 
theorist of the movement 

Not even to safeguard the health of the 
woman, no matter how young she is 

“Pro-life” organizer Joe Scheidler 
used a private detective to track down a 
12-year-old girl scheduled for an abortion, 
and then, according to the Chicago Tribune, 
“harangued her mother” through his bull- 


horn, “demanding to see the child alone.” 

“(The mother] was almost hysterical,” 
Scheidler is quoted as saying. “We couldn't 
reason with her.” 

But reason has nothing to do with it. 
Claiming to oppose abortion, “pro-lifers” 
attack every known way to avert abortion. 

They lobby against birth control 
(“I think contraception is disgusting,” says 
Scheidler, “people using each other for 
pleasure.”) And they oppose sex education 
that deals with the facts of real life. 

Meanwhile, clinic bombers are 
celebrated as heroes of the “pro-life” cause. 

Violence, intimidation, and other 
cruel and irrational tactics will not prevent 


ItS time to go public for privacy. — Planned Parenthood” 


Teale (urs eels 


abortion. Responsible family planning 
services and information programs that 
respect every individual's rights, needs 
and convictions can do so much more. 
We believe abortion is a personal 
and private decision. Not a chance to 
grandstand for political advantage. 


To fight for the right to privacy, 
write us: PPFA, 810 Seventh Ave., New 
York, NY 10019. We'll make sure your 


voice is heard where it counts. 


ADDRESS 


Federation of America, Inc. 








Joust of the Half Brothers 





Two super-rich Tokyo entrepreneurs chase each other's success 


a ruel is the strife of brothers,” wrote 
Aristotle. The observation, it 
seems, applies even in the normally bland 
and polite world of Japanese business, 
specifically in the case of the Tsutsumi 
brothers, whose quiet rivalry has led not 
only to strife but also to success and enor- 
mous wealth. If that is not enough to in- 
spire a crackling TV mini-series, add the 
fact that at least one of their fortunes rests 
on the graves of shoguns. 

Seiji Tsutsumi, 61, is the dapper, soft- 
spoken head of the Seibu Saison Group 
(1987 sales: $28 billion), a conglomerate 
of department stores, supermarkets and 
service organizations. Yoshiaki Tsutsumi, 


who ruled Japan for 265 years before the 
Meiji Restoration began in 1868. 

When the elder Tsutsumi died in 
1964, the two brothers inherited dramati- 
cally different amounts and parts of their 
father’s empire, parts that fit their sharply 
divergent personalities and amounts that 
apparently reflected the feelings between 
father and sons. The cultured and mild- 
mannered Seiji, the son of Yasujiro’s wife 
Misao, has established himself as a novel- 
ist and an award-winning poet whose ear- 
ly literary work sometimes suggested filial 
embarrassment and even enmity 

Yoshiaki’s life took a less refined 
path. His mother was one of Yasujiro’s 





would prefer high- 
priced, stylish goods. Seiji’s rise has not 
been totally smooth. In the mid-1970s Yo- 
shiaki rescued his half brother from ruin 
when the Seibu Kanko Kaihatsu compa- 


guessed that they 


ny, a leisure, real estate and tourism 
group, incurred debts of $550 million. The 
terms of the rescue were never disclosed, 
and it is not known whether the help was 
appreciated or resented 

Seiji has been one-upped in some fam- 
ily matters as well. One can imagine his | 
frustration when, in 1964, the younger, il- 
legitimate Yoshiaki broke tradition and 
presided over their father’s funeral as 
chief mourner. Twenty years later, when 
the funeral of Yoshiaki’s mother was held 
at Tokyo’s Zojo-Ji temple, a blimp report- 
edly flew overhead publicizing a newly 
opened store belonging to Seiji’s group 

Of the two, Yoshiaki “seems less con- 
cerned about the family past,” saysa leading 


mistresses. This illegitimate son was the | Tokyo business writer. He may not see his 


54, square jawed and hard driving, owns 
favorite, and he still praises his father as | brother's steps onto his turf as significant 


the Seibu Railway group, which operates 


Seiji Tsutsumi, the poet elder who controls a 
chain of upscale department stores, left, and 
Yoshiaki, the illegitimate sibling who commands 
the Prince hotels, will now compete head to head 





$400 billion worth of railways, hotels, golf | “the greatest entrepreneur I've ever met.” | “It’s no use comparing us. Our philosophies 





courses and ski resorts. The two are half 
brothers and have long been locked in in- 
tense competition. Last fall the conflict 
broke into the open when Seiji’s Seibu Sai- 
son Group acquired the Inter-Continental 
hotel chain for nearly $2.2 billion, a chal- 
lenge to Yoshiaki’s hotel domain 

“They are as different as water and 
fire,” says a family friend. Seiji and Yo- 
shiaki are the sons of the late Yasujiro 
Tsutsumi, a cantankerous millionaire 
who became speaker of the lower house of 
the Diet after making a fortune in rail- 
roads, hotels and department stores 
Nicknamed “Pistol” for his buccaneering 
business methods, Yasujiro bought out 
impoverished aristocrats who could not 
pay inheritance taxes during the late ‘40s 
and early ‘50s, put up hotels on the newly 
acquired land and cockily called the hotel 
chain Prince. The 484-room Tokyo 
Prince, for example, is set on the former 
cemetery of the Tokugawas, the shoguns 
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While Seiji was merely given control of a 
money-losing department store, Yoshiaki 
inherited not only the railway and real es- 
tate portions of the empire but also his fa- 
ther’s political clout: he is close to Prime 
Minister Noboru Takeshita, for example, 
and backed him in his fight for the leader- 
ship in 1987. A rugged sportsman who 
owns the national-champion baseball 
team, the Seibu Lions, Yoshiaki flies 
around the country aboard his jet helicop- 
ter to visit his properties and shows up on 
lists of the world’s wealthiest people. He 
has an estimated net worth of $18.9 bil- 

Originally, Yoshiaki was thought to 
have more of his father’s no-holds-barred 
business acumen, but Seiji showed pre- 
science and boldness in leading the Seibu 
stores to the forefront of Japanese retail- 
ing. The increasingly astute businessman 
predicted that young, affluent Japanese 
would spend more than their parents and 
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are different, and we are in different lines of 
business,” Yoshiaki has said 

But the brothers do seem to see their 
futures in the same arena: the rapidly ex- 
panding leisure industry. Seiji’s Seibu Sai- 
son Group is branching out into hotels 
and what he calls the “comprehensive 
life-style” business. He wants customers 
at his stores to be able to buy a traveling 
bag, put it to use by booking a package 
tour, and take out a loan to pay for the 
journey. Yoshiaki has his own growth 
plans: he is looking at the expanding 
market in cable television and optical- 
fiber communications, in addition to 
more familiar resort-development proj- 
ects at home and abroad. As they cross 
each other’s lines, will one brother 
decline to book tours to the other’s hotels 
or choose to contract with a different ca- 
ble or communications company? Tune | 
in for future episodes on the brothers 
Tsutsumi By Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo 


AFTER SPENDING 12 YEARS IN THE EMERGENCY ROOM, 
HE’S GLAD HE DRIVES A VOLVO. 


Harry Selker bought his first Volvo 
because it was a tough, durable, re- 
liable car. 

And because back when he bought 
it, in the 19608, driving a Volvo seemed 








Harry Selker, M.D. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


like the anti-establishment thing automobile accidents, Dr, SelKer has 

to do. discovered another reason for driving 
But after 12 years of workingin a Volvo. 

emergency rooms and hospitals, It seems like the only intelligent 

seeing the results of numerous _ thing todo. VOLVO 


A car you can believe in 


Innovation LORD NELSON AND MILSTAR 


rafalgar, 1805, the battle that was to lead to 
the eventual undoing of Napoleon, was won be- 
cause Admiral Horatio Nelson had a secret weapon 
signal flags 

The technique of communicating over long dis- 
tances by coded flags had only recently been invented 

by the Royal Navy. It revolutionized naval warfare 

The system enabled the British ships to cover 
vast expanses of ocean, looking for the enemy, while | 
remaining in close contact with the fleetcommander. | 
It also allowed tactical flexibility once battle had been 
joined. Other navies were bound by rigid battle plans 








The Battle of Trafalgar by Clarkson Stanfield, 1836, The Institute of Directors. London 








agreed upon in face-to-face councils long before the 
first broadside. They were confounded by the British 
and their talking flags 

The result of Trafalgar, and in large part this 
communications system, was that Britain enjoyed 
undisputed rule of the seas and over a century of 
relative peace; a Pax Britannica 

In modern warfare, command, control, and com 
munication are as decisive factors as they were two 
centuries ago and even more complex. History is pep- 
pered with anecdotes of communication breakdowns 
leading to fiasco. It has been called the fog of war 

This is why Milstar, the most comprehensive 
survivable, and secure communications system ever 


conceived, is so needed. Once in place, the satellites 
that make up the Milstar constellation will be able to 
keep all commands of our forces around the globe 
in constant touch, from the President down to pla- 
toon leaders, regardless of the situation. And it will 
allow the Commander in Chief to make timely, well- 
informed decisions 

What Nelson's signal flags did for Britain two 
centuries ago, helping to insure a century of peace, 
Milstar can do for the West. And that is, after all, the 
object of defense 
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Giving shape to imagination 


























Why The Worlds Toughest Hotel 
Critics give Ramada a AAA Rating. 


: e The American difference AAA has noticed —and so will you. 
Automobile Associa- You'll feel it in our rooms. 


tion’s annual inspection You'll taste it in 





is, without a doubt, the our restaurants. 
most meticulously And you'll see it 
thorough examination in the face of every 
a hotel will ever undergo. one of our people. 
Every year, more than 25,000 hotels are Let us prove it to 
scrutinized, analyzed, and criticized on the basis you. For reservations 
of 222 incredibly precise criteria. at any of the more 
This inspection is so rigorous, barely 20% than 600 Ramada 
of all the hotels in America qualify for AAA‘s Inns, Hotels, and 
recommendation each year. Renaissance Hotels 
Which is why we’re proud to say that this worldwide, contact 
year, over 94% of all the Ramadas in North your travel agent or call us direct at 1-800-228-2828. 


America earned their approval. ) ° 

Theses astench hr Youre Somebody Special At 
this remarkable 
consistency. It’s 


INNS, HOTELS, AND RENAISSANCE HOTELS WORLDWIDE 


1800-228-2828 


| 
the result of our | 











commitment to 
update, renovate, 

and rededicate our- 
selves to the ideal that 
every guest is some- 
one very special. 


Itsa 


©DRAMADA; INC. 1988 





Business Notes 





FINANCIAL MARKETS 
Here Come 
The Bulls 


Rising interest rates usually 
bring gloom to the stock mar- 
ket, since they can presage a 
slowing economy. But stocks 
are doing the unexpected. Last 
Friday the Dow Jones industri- 
al average closed at 2226.07, its 
highest level since Oct. 16, 
1987, the Friday before Black 
Monday. It was up 32 points 
for the week and 57 points 
since Jan. 1 

Why the bullishness? The 
economy's proven resilience is 
one reason, but many investors 
simply cite the bandwagon ef- 





fect: no one wants to miss out 
on a good rally. Even some 
small investors, who have gen- 
erally avoided the market 
since the crash, have joined the 
fresh stampede 

These are heady days as 
well for the U.S. dollar, which 
has risen 4% against the West 
German deutsche mark since 
the beginning of the month 
The run-up isa side effect of ris- 
ing interest rates, which the 
Federal Reserve has allowed to 
climb as a means of preventing 
inflation. But the U.S. and most 
European central banks decid- 
ed last week to restrain the dol- 
lar by intervening in the cur- 
rency markets. Reason: U.S 
progress in narrowing its trade 





2150.25 


~ 2062.41 


deficit is likely to be hampered 
by toostronga currency, since it 
increases the prices—and re- 
duces the competitiveness—of 
American products ts 








HEADGEAR 


Just Wild 
About Ringtails 


Attention, raccoons: head for 
the hills! Not since the 1950s, 
when Fess Parker sported a 
coonskin cap on the TV show 
Davy Crockett, have the long- 
tailed hats been so popular 
Manhattan-based Jack Seifter 
and Sons, the largest U.S. man- 
ufacturer of the caps, has seen 








Coonskins come in authentic version, left, and acrylic-topped model 


sales double in the past several 
months. During 1988 the com- 
pany sold 500 of the authentic 
caps (retail price: $100) and 
10,000 versions made with 
fake fur or rabbit pelt and a 
real ringtail ($22 to $45) 

The company attributes 
the renewed interest partly to 
last fall’s debut of several new 
Davy Crockett episodes on 
NBC. But this time the fad is as 
big with moms and dads as it is 
with preteen frontiersmen. 








Shining Up 
A Bad Apple 


What better way to police a 
company than to sign up a for- 
mer top cop? Wall Street's 
Drexel Burnham Lambert, 
which agreed last month to 
settle criminal-fraud charges, 
plans to hire a new chairman 








for its holding company. Drex- 
el’s choice to succeed Robert 
Linton: John Shad, the US 
Ambassador to the Nether- 
lands and former head of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Drexel is also recruit- 
ing trade consultant Roderick 
Hills, another former SEC 
chief, to serve on the firm's 
board. Neither had formally 
accepted by week’s end = 





AMUSEMENT PARKS 


Lost in the 
Wooz Zone 


“It's funny, but people like the 
feeling of being lost. They say 
it helps them cope with stress,” 
says architect Henry Yanaga 
He should know. Yanaga has 
designed Wooz, an amusement 
park featuring a giant laby- 
| rinth. A Japanese firm, Sun 





=| Creative Systems U.S.A., has 


launched a $2 million market- 
ing campaign to sell 60 Wooz 
franchises in the U.S. Its main 
attraction: a tortuous 5,000-ft.- 
long maze formed of 7-ft.-high 
redwood walls 
A pastime that the Japa- 
nese learned from the English 
| by way of New Zealand, the 


maze craze shows signs of 


catching on in the US. Since 
August, thousands of visitors 
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LABOR 


The Boys’ Club 
Pays Its Dues 


When Martha Page went to 
work as a trainee for Chicago's 
Harris Trust, she soon learned 
that “all the women were re- 
quired to type and the men 


| were not.” Recalls another for- 


mer Harris employee, Fran 
Hurwitz, who worked 15 years 
as a clerk 
basic boys’ club.” Both women 
left the bank during the mid- 
1970s, but last week they got a 
measure of satisfaction when 
Harris settled a twelve-year- 
old Government suit charging 
the bank with 
discrimination 

Without admitting guilt 
Harris said it would pay $14 
million in back wages to thou- 
sands of workers. Nancy 
Kreiter, research director for a 
women’s advocacy group that 
helped push the lawsuit, called 
the settlement “a fabulously 
sweet victory.” But even before 
last week's decision, the bank 
had come a long way. In 1977 
Harris had five women vice 
presidents. Today it has 102 
(out of 380) ry 


“Harris was your 


race and sex 


have paid $7 apiece to get lost 
in the first American Wooz 
which stands for Wild and 
with Zoom 
The $13 million park in Vaca 
ville, Calif., offers two degrees 
of difficulty. Claustrophobes 
need not fear, because three es- 
cape routes are provided. Price 
of a franchise: $45,000 plus 
construction costs h 





Stressed out? For $7, you can unwind in the maze in Vacaville, Calif. 




















ADVICE 
FROM MR. 
CHAIRMAN 


PAUL VOLCKER, who helped 
whip inflation as America’s top 
moneyman under two Presidents, 
talks about the deficit, power 

and public service 


For eight years, as chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Paul Volcker was perhaps the second most powerful 
man in Washington. There were no doubt times, as he 
squeezed the money supply and cost people jobs in his battle 
against double-digit inflation, when he was also one of the 
most unpopular. Volcker, 61, devoted more than three dec- 
ades to public service; his first appointment after leaving 
Government in 1987 was as unpaid chairman of the National 
Commission on the Public Service, a private group trying to 
improve the lot of the nation’s civil servants. Now, as chair- 
man of the New York City investment bank James D. Wol- 
fensohn Inc., Volcker is making big money for the first time 
in his life. With Administrations changing in Washington, 
Volcker sat in the study of his Manhattan apartment for a 
TIME interview with author Lawrence Malkin. 


Q. Some of your devotion to public service comes from your fa- 
ther’s career as city manager of Teaneck, N.J. What ideas did he 
pass on to you? 

A. He did spend his whole life in the public service, and I 
suppose the impression I had as a kid was that he was doing 
something that, in the cliché of the day, “made a differ- 
ence,” When he took over, the town was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and it was refinanced. And within a few years 
it had an A-1 credit rating. 


Q. You stuck to public service when you could have made mil- 
lions in private life as a banker or a trader. 

A. Yeah, but trading for the Fed is a little different. 
You've got all the cards when you trade for the Fed. But 
I easily could have gone to law school. My indecision 
was resolved for me by getting a larger fellowship at 
what is now the Kennedy School [of Government at 


school, | would have been representing a bunch of banks 
before the Federal Reserve Board in recent years instead 
of the opposite. 


Q. You could have spent your life very comfortably as a senior 
Fed economist. 
A. It wouldn't be much fun, though. 

















Interview - 





Q. People tend to forget that the astronauts went into space on 
Government paychecks. Do we get the “right stuff” in Govern- 
ment now? 

A. L obviously have some doubts about it, and that’s why we 
have this Commission on the Public Service. The attitude 
toward federal service has certainly changed. It’s a matter 
of psychology and prestige. A feeling that civil servants get 
hammered by the political process, beginning with the last 
couple of Presidents. And after a while, you have enough 
people swearing at you, and you don’t think it’s a very 
promising career. Salaries are of some importance, [but] 
when you're talking about the federal civil service, this pro- 
cess of layering the career people with more and more po- 
litical people has probably reached the point where it is 
quite important in discouraging somebody who someday 
wants to have a really responsible job: Why should I go into 
the civil service when I know I'm going to be truncated ata 
pretty low level? 


Q. The Reagan Administration argued that the best and bright- 
est should not be in Government but in the private sector creat- 
ing wealth. 

A. It seems to me the argument falls on its face. Just pick 
up any newspaper, on any subject. You have a great prob- 
lem with the space program. You've got problems with 
AIDS. You've got problems with savings and loans. Now 
they're not all going to be rescued or prevented [from fail- 
ing] just by having a more effective civil service. But to say 
that you can run the Government without any continuity, 
without any background, without any expertise, I think, 
logically is deficient. 


Q. Do some of these problems arise from bad Government? 
A. Just take the savings and loan thing, which I know 
something about. The absence of a strong spirit of profes- 
sionalism and independence in the Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem and in the FSLIC [which insures S and L depositors] 
certainly had something to do with the weaknesses of the 
supervision and the regulatory effort. You can argue that’s 
all great—that we gave the S and Ls all this opportunity to 
go out and do it in the interest of entrepreneurship and a 
bright new financial world. But I think we've lost a little 
sense of balance. Hey, look at the Pentagon, which spends 
$300 billion a year. Are they doing a good job? And they're 
up against all these very sophisticated, aggressive business 
people. Are the people making those decisions getting the 
best professional advice? Why do we seem to make so 
many mistakes on procurement? 


Q. Defeating inflation is generally regarded as the crown of your 
public career. How did you feel taking over the Fed in 1979, fac- 
ing terrible economic problems? 

A. In a way that’s easier. There was a perception that 
things were going from bad to worse on the inflation side 


| and that something ought to be done. The [Carter] Admin- 
Harvard]. And I often thought that if I'd gone to law | 


istration had got deeply concerned. They said to me they 
were scared of this exploding inflation and were willing to 
stand still for stronger measures than would ordinarily be 
the case. And that is a great advantage. If you can walk into 
a situation that is felt to be so severely out of kilter, you 
have greater freedom of action. 


Q. Some say the Fed adopted monetarism and decided to target 
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control of the nation’s money supply in order to keep hands off 
interest rates and duck the inevitable political criticism as 
rates rose. 

A. I don’t think that’s quite fair. Interest rates went up 
much further than I would have thought. But when the 
Federal Reserve System as a whole got the bit in their 
teeth, they wanted to carry out the monetarist doctrine 
to its fullest extent. We got pushed into an even more 
hands-off stance than I personally would have suggest- 


ed in the beginning. But we really didn’t go out of 


our way to try to moderate the rise in rates, because ev- 
erybody got all caught up with this feeling that we 
wanted to demonstrate credibility and have some favor- 
able effects on people’s expectations [that inflation 


would end] 


Q. High interest rates cost millions of people their jobs or hurt 
their businesses. What do you say to those people now? 

A. That to some degree the length and strength of the pres- 
ent expansion, the fact that we've gone as far as we have 
with as little inflation as we've had—although I'm quite 
worried about the inflation rate now—is not unrelated to 
what we went through early in the decade 


in Government 
unless you feel a 
crisis. In fact, 
we didn’t have 

a crisis, so 

the deficit 
persisted.” 


Q. What should the President expect from the Fed, and what 
should the Fed expect from the President? 

A. I'm tempted to say silence from both sides. But, you 
know, so much of that depends upon personal relation- 
ships. I certainly think they owe each other a willingness to 
communicate and explain what they're doing on both 
sides, I do think that, under our system, in monetary policy 
the Federal Reserve has to go off and in the end make its 


own decisions 


Q. Jimmy Carter barely mentions you in his memoirs, which 
seems strange because he appointed you. Did you get the sup- 
port from him you wanted? 

A. What was remarkable is how little criticism [of the 
Fed] he had even in the midst of the election campaign 
Alt one point he made some comments, which weren’t all 
that devastating, about why the Federal Reserve didn’t 
have to be as monetarist as they in fact were. And Reagan 
at the same time was criticizing us for being too easy. You 
know, some Democrats think we lost the election for Jim- 
my Carter. I've asked him about that. He never thought 
we were a net bonus to him. But I don’t think he blames us 
for losing the election. I have great respect for the fact 
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that he did not take the opportunity to criticize us more 
than he did. That changed a bit with some of the people 
around Mr. Reagan. 


Q. Did you discuss this with President Reagan? 

A. No, we didn’t have much contact. I mean, we had in- 
creasingly less as the years passed. I don’t think it was a 
very good idea, but I didn’t see much to do about it. I nev- 
er considered our give-and-take terribly productive. 


Q. Do you think he understood what you were trying to do? 

A. Not fully, no, because he was operating at a different 
level in some sense. You know, he had a few notions 
about what he would consider supply-side economics, al- 
though he only seemed to learn them during the election 
campaign in 1980. You've heard this a million times from 
people writing memoirs: it’s a little difficult to engage him 
in a substantive debate. He had a few relatively simple 
and straightforward ideas. And in fact I didn’t see him 
much as the second term progressed. {Chief of staff] Don 
Regan kept saying, “You've got to see him much more 
frequently. I'll arrange it.” But he never did. When I saw 
him, it was probably as often as not at 
my initiative. But I didn’t feel very 
comfortable about that. The President 
was really quite supportive, particular- 
ly given the pressures that he was un- 
der from his own people. He had some 
basic instinct that he didn’t like infla- 
tion, which was a great help to us. He 
wasn’t necessarily enthusiastic in his 
support, but he wasn’t heavily critical. 


Q. The main attacks came from the sup- 
ply-siders. They said Volcker screwed up 
their policy. 

A. Some of the more extreme people 
are totally unrealistic. They claim that 
they had some wonderful scenario in 
their mind that inflation was going to 
come down gradually, not too much and not too little, and 
everything was going to come out just great eight years 
later. Things don’t work in that orderly a fashion. They 
ought to be happy that, from their standpoint politically, 
everything came out beautifully. They took their lumps in 
the first couple of years [with a recession] and by the 1984 
election everything was going fine. Now they're red- 
necked about being blamed for the budget deficit. 


Q. How did we fall into the habit of foreign borrowing to cover 
our deficits? 

A. When I had some analyses presented to me in 1983 
that showed a current account deficit rising up toward 
$100 billion, I said it’s impossible, we can’t borrow that 
much abroad. That's not going to happen. But things con- 
tinue in Government unless you feel a crisis. In fact, we 
didn’t have a crisis, so the deficit persisted. 


Q. Here we've got another dilemma: a President who says “no 
new taxes” and a budget deficit that many people say can't be 
closed without them. How does the President get out of it? 

A. I must confess what surprises me a bit about this [the 
deficit] is how it has persisted with less trauma than I 
thought was probable. Maybe it could persist another 











year or two years or three years. I don’t think it can per- 
sist forever. Well, if you continue like this, I think we are 
gradually undercutting productivity and growth for the 
American economy, and I think we’re undercutting our 
ability to lead in the world. It now is demonstrably harder 
for us to propose something and expect the rest of the 
world to follow, I think it is hard to expect other countries 
to do what we would like them to do in the trade area, in 
the economic policy area, as long as we stonewall them on 
what they think we should do about the deficit—and in 
fact what most of us think we should do. 


Q. Do you think that the danger to companies and banks that 
have become overstretched in the Wall Street buyout boom 
might inhibit the Fed from reining in the economy if it feels it 
has to? 

A. Well, it may psychologically at some point. I think 
that’s unfortunate, because if you're inhibited now, you 
may be maximizing the chances of a worse problem later 
on. The easiest time to deal with inflation is before it gets 
started. Just to make the contrast stark—this is not a fore- 
cast—if you had a choice between some small increase in 
interest rates now that was going to 
control or even lower inflation, and let- 
ting it get worse for two or three years 
so we return to the situation we had in 
the early 1980s, then these banks and 
companies would really be vulnerable. 
You've got to do what you ought to do 
at a reasonably early time without 
worrying too much about fragilities in 
the financial system, or you may find 
out you've only got more fragilities. 


Q. Walter Wriston, former chairman of 
Citicorp, used to call you “the big nanny,” 
and criticized you for “locking the wheels 
of the world” when you attacked inflation. 
What did you make of that? 

A. He was the head of our most aggres- 
sive bank, and he didn’t like surveillance by the regula- 
tory authorities. That kind of criticism irritates me. What 
right does anybody have to think that inflation is going to 
go on? I don’t think he was entitled to think that we were 
going to keep it going. 


Q. A number of people, including your wife, say you're happiest 
when you're managing a crisis. Does that respond to some- 
thing in your character? 

A. Frankly, Iam not very good at planning things way in 
advance, of doing great studies about what should be done 
over a period of time, because it all seems very abstract. 
And I find it very easy to be lazy unless something com- 
pelling comes along and says, look, goddammit, you've got 
to act. And it’s on your desk and that’s it. Then the adren- 
aline begins running. You're sitting there in the Federal 
Reserve where you're supposed to do things that aren’t all 
that popular. And to the extent that you have an aura, if 
that’s the right word, of professionalism, it makes it all 
that easier. 


Q. Obviously public service is your lifeblood. Where do you go 
from here? 
A. Right where I am, I think. a 
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TOYOTA CELICA 


















WORKMAN'S 
COMPENSATION. 


Want to know the quickest way to enhance your compen- 
sation package? Go for the performance bonus you get with 
a 1989 Toyota Celica GT-S. From the power of its 16-valve 
135-hp, fuel-injected engine to its sport-tuned suspension 
and front-wheel-drive traction, the 1989 Toyota Celica 
GF is pure driving enjoyment. So go ahead, have 
some fun getting ahead. After all, you've earned it 
A 36-month/36,000-mile basic new vehicle 
limited warranty with no deductible and no trans- 
fer fee applies to all components other than nor- 

mal wear and maintenance items 
Call l-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information 
and the location of your nearest dealer. 
Get More From Life. ..Buckle Up! 


TOYOTA QUALITY 


WHO COULD ASK FOR ANYTHING MORE! 








San Francisco 


Coach Walsh sets up such key 
pieces on his chessboard as 
two-time Super Bowl MVP 
Montana and prolific receiver 
Rice; aiming for their third 
title of the decade, the 49ers 
are favored by as much as a 
touchdown. 


i SG. 














Sport 





Just a Super Bowl of Crescendos 





Two tough teams and two imaginative coaches promise a real contest for once 





BY TOM CALLAHAN 


§ uper Bowl XXIII, like most things | 
in football, began with Paul Brown. 
He hired Bill Walsh in the 1960s to 
assist in coaching the new Cincinnati Ben- 
gals. When Walsh got his own command 
in San Francisco, reserve quarterback 
Sam Wyche followed along to tutor pass- 
ers. Together Wyche and Walsh scouted 
and drafted Notre Dame's Joe Montana. 
In two triumphant Super Bowls, Montana 
has been the player of the game. Now he is 
the central figure in a third. 

Meanwhile, Brown retrieved Wyche 
five years ago to coach Cincinnati—as it 
happens, the 49ers’ opponent this Super 
Sunday in Miami. For the first time in 
many a Roman numeral, perhaps in the 
whole stolid history of the most consis- 
tently disappointing annual spectacle in 
America, a two-sided chess match is not 
only promised but guaranteed. The only 
question about Walsh and Wyche is 
which of them is wormier with ideas. 
Their imaginations are so active that the 
very canons of the sport are under strain. 
The National Football League is worried. 

Wyche, like every fan from the begin- 
ning of time running out, or at least since 


the onset of two-minute warnings, got to 
L 


| puzzling over why even sluggish teams al- 


ways seem able to move the ball at game’s 
end. Increasingly, he has had the Bengals 
operating in a hurry-up mode from the 
start, dispensing with huddles, relying on 
sinister (defined: left-handed) quarter- 
back Norman (“Boomer”) Esiason to 
communicate the plans aloud in a compli- 
cated tongue. The effect has been to freeze 
the other team’s situation specialists on 
the sidelines or create a confusion of too 
many men on the field. 

Two games ago, however, the Seattle 
Seahawks started swooning on third 
downs, and last week Buffalo coach Marv 
Levy suggested his Bills might also feign 
strategic injuries in the American Confer- 
ence championship game. Fearing a sham, 
commissioner Pete Rozelle issued a fuzzy 
decree on “the spirit of the rules” and mo- 
mentarily turned Wyche’s ingenuity into 
an offsetting penalty. Cincinnati beat Buf- 
falo anyway, 21-10, but the theme of Super 
Week was established. Some 2,200 journal- 
ists, double the U.S. press corps at the Mos- 
cow summit, will be concerned with ethics. 

All the fancy stuff aside, Cincinnati is 
as rugged a team as has ever employed a 
passer named Norman, a runner named 
Elbert and a linebacker from Dartmouth 
who serves on the Cincinnati city council 


| Councilman Reggie Williams does boast 





a salty tattoo on one bulging forearm, de- 
picting a piece of music. “It’s a crescen- 
do,” he says. “You have to have a certain 
rhythm in your life.” While scoring 18 
touchdowns, rookie Elbert (“‘Ickey”’) 
Woods has smoothed the black edge off 
several unenlightened symbols that have 
crept into currency in Cincinnati. Fans 
have taken to calling the stadium “the 
Jungle,” and throughout the games they 
chant like a minstrel chorus, “Who dey 
thin gonna beat dem Bengals?” Ickey’s 
popular touchdown “shuffle” would be 
the last straw were it not so preposterous- 
ly white that it somehow saves the day 


he rabble wanted coach Wyche 

Hl cashiered last year, when the team 
won only four games (its total losses 

this season). So many of his inventions were 
exploding on the pad, Wyche acquired the 
nickname “Wicky Wacky” and waited 


| woefully for general manager Brown's ex- 


pected summons. When Brown did call, it 
was with advice, and not on X’s and O's but 
on p’s and q’s. The man who founded the 
Cleveland Browns and gave them his 
name, who was fired once himself and had 
to live for a time on his face-mask patent, 
basically ordered better nutrition and more 
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sleep. The sagest maneuver of the season 


may have been the removal of the cots from 
the coaches’ offices in Cincinnati 

Public opinion has never stampeded 
Brown, 80. In fact, it has tended to lock 
him in place. In 1950, after the short-lived 
All-America Football Conference dis- 
banded, the leftover 49ers and Browns 
were derisively absorbed into the N.F.L 
“They don’t even have a football,” re- 
marked first commissioner Elmer Lay- 
den. Before Cleveland's big-league debut 
against the champion Philadelphia Ea- 
gles, Brown gathered his rinky-dinks all 
around—players with names like Groza, 
Motley and Graham—and delivered a 
pep talk of two sentences. Referring to the 
star of both the Eagles and the league, he 
said dryly, “Just think. Tonight you're go- 
ing to get to touch Steve Van Buren.” 

The Browns won the game that night, 
the title that year and the decade on bal- 
ance. Montana is Van Buren now, and it 
is the decade that the 49ers are after. For 
the first time in his ten seasons, San Fran- 
cisco’s darling quarterback has had an in- 
ternal rival, one with the disturbing name 
of Steve Young. Montana is only 32 but 
has charted enough maladies, highlighted 
by back surgery two years ago, to feel old- 
er. His favorite receiver and off-field run- 
ning mate, Dwight Clark, 32, retired with 
creaky knees this season. “Losing Clark,” 
coach Walsh theorizes, “may have started 
Joe toward that feeling of isolation that 
inevitably comes to the old pro.” 

Walsh’s delight in taking quarter- 
backs apart and putting them back to- 
gether again also affected Montana’s spir- 
it. Recognizing the opponent's quandary 
in preparing for both—Montana is a 
drop-back passer, Young a rollout run- 





ner—Walsh coyly invented a quarterback 
controversy. He cut it out only when Joe 
started rolling steel balls in a clenched fist 
while quoting Y.A. Tittle on the three 
ages of athletic life. “Y.A. told me that 
when you're young, they love you. When 
you're in the middle, they hate you. But 
when you're old, they love you again.” 

By that standard, Montana must be a 
codger. Since his 34-9 and 28-3 displays 
against Minnesota and Chicago, the Bay 
Area has never loved him more. Esiason 
won most of this year’s quarterback 
awards, but Montana has no peer at the 
moment. Along with Walsh’s brain and 
Montana’s arm, a 49er composite features 
receiver Jerry Rice’s hands and Roger 
Craig’s legs. The handiest all-around 





Cincinnati 


Woods, the famed 
Terpsichore, and N.F.L. player 
of the year Esiason lead the 
quick-burst arsenal of 
Bengals coach Wyche; ina era 
of mismatches, the American 
Conference has gone five 
years without a Super win. 





| back in football, Craig is one of three ex- 
| Nebraska runners on call. “It isn’t just 
that they're sound fundamentally,” Walsh 
| says, “it’s that they love the game so.” 
Going for five straight, the National 
| Conference has been alone in adoring the 
Super Bow! lately. Washington mistreated 
Denver last year by 32 points. The “80s av- 
erage spread has been 20, the only single- 
digit margin coming in the 49ers’ 26-21 
victory over Forrest Gregg’s Bengals of 
1982. It is said coach Gregg succumbed to 
the tensions that go with a $100 ticket and 
a 120 million—viewer TV audience 
Wyche has taken a lighter tack. His first 
marching order to the players is “Go for 
that shaving-cream commercial you've 
always wanted.” It's a smart start A 








Halftime Spectacles 


ot even halftime will provide a respite this year from Su- 
per Bowl hype. The mid-game spectacle—featuring fire- 
works, 100 motorcycles and the world’s largest card trick— 
will be telecast, for the first time ever, in 3-D. Two commer- 
cials for diet Coke, one starring British singer George Mi- 
chael, will also pop out at viewers in 3-D. A similar gimmick 
was tried early this month on three Fox stations during the 
Rose Parade, but this marks its network-TV debut 





Through retailers, Coca-Cola is distributing 20 million 

pairs of cardboard glasses for the event. But unspectacled viewers will not see a 
blurry image, as they did with the ‘50s technology, used in movies like House of 
Wax. A new process, Nuoptix 3D, uses regular cameras and delivers a normal 
picture. The illusion of depth is created by different-color lenses in the glasses, 
which transmit the image 16 milliseconds slower to the right eye than to the left 

One catch: to get the 3-D effect, there has to be constant motion on the screen. So 
even if the game slows toa crawl, the halftime action will be fast and furious 
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Medicine 























any people look back on Jan. I1, 

1964, as a pivotal date in their lives. 
On that day U.S. Surgeon General Luther 
Terry warned about the deadly dangers of 
tobacco in a blockbuster report. Fright- 
ened smokers promptly resolved to give 
up the habit; some scared souls stubbed 
out cigarettes on the spot. Last week the 
Federal Government marked the 25th 
anniversary of that first alarm with a new 
Surgeon General's report that charts the 
progress in the war against tobacco. The 
past quarter-century has seen “a revolu- 
tion ‘in smoking behavior,” declared C. 
Everett Koop, the current Surgeon Gen- 
eral. “In the 1940s and °50s, smoking was 
chic; now, increasingly, it is shunned.” 
But, he continued, tobacco is still “the sin- 
gle most important preventable cause of 
death, responsible for 1 out of every 6 
deaths in the U.S.” 

The most disturbing news in the 679- 
page report was the assertion that smok- 
ing has exacted a heavier toll in death and 
disease than had previously been thought. 
Among the findings: 
>» Tobacco claims 390,000 lives a year, 
90,000 more than earlier estimates. Two- 
thirds of those deaths result from cardio- 
vascular disease, lung cancer and chronic 
respiratory ailments like emphysema. 
The average male smoker is 22 times as 
likely to die from lung cancer as is a 
| nonsmoker, double the previous risk 

estimate. 

> For the first time, the Government has 
concluded that smoking is a major cause 
of stroke, accounting for an estimated 
26,500 deaths a year. Half of all strokes in 
people under 65 stem from smoking. 

> While the incidence of lung cancer has 
been leveling off for men, it has been ris- 
ing among women. The report cites the 
American Cancer Society's estimate that 
lung cancer has surpassed breast malig- 
nancies as the second leading cause of 
death among women. “Women took up 
smoking in large numbers about three 
decades after men did so,” explained 
Koop. “We can envision the catastrophic 
epidemic of lung cancer that is likely to 
occur among women in the coming 
years.” 

On the bright side, the U.S. has made 
substantial strides in curtailing cigarette 
use. Only 29% of adults now light up, 
down from 40% in 1965. The biggest de- 
cline has been among men: 50% smoked 
in 1965, less than a third today. Nearly 
half of all living adults who have ever 

| smoked have quit—at least for a while, 
But the progress has not been spread 

















A Not-So-Happy Anniversary 


_ The Surgeon General's report on smoking raises new worries 





equally over various groups in the popula- 
tion. Smoking among blacks and blue- 
collar workers is higher than average. 
Level of education is the best predictor of 
tobacco use: the more years of schooling 
people have, the less likely they are to 
smoke. 

Cigarette use was declining among 
teenagers, but has now leveled off. Chil- 





KICKING 
THE HABIT 


Percent of each group 
that smokes 
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Girls are taking up tobacco at a younger age 














Teenage access to cigarettes has increased. 
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dren, especially girls, are taking up tobac- 
co al a younger age. Among high school 
seniors who have ever smoked, a quarter 
took their first puff by the sixth grade and 
half by the eighth. Restrictions on chil- 
dren’s access to cigarettes have weakened; 
many stores routinely ignore minimum- 
age-of-purchaser laws. 

The tobacco industry, used to harsh 
reports from the Surgeon General, tried to 
blunt the latest attack with newspaper ads 
saying that “enough is enough.” Said 
Brennan Dawson, a spokeswoman for the 
Tobacco Institute: “The report represents 
an escalation in the antismoking cam- 
paign.”” Surgeon General Koop certainly 
hopes so. His stated goal is to make the 
US. a “smoke-free society by the year 
2000.” — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Dick Thompson/Washington 


Bone Booster 
A treatment for osteoporosis 
illions of Americans—most often 


M older women—suffer to some de- 
gree from osteoporosis, the potentially 
crippling affliction that thins the bones 
and makes them susceptible to fractures. 
When the loss of bone occurs in the 
spine—one of the most common sites— 
patients may experience shortened stat- 
ure, curvature of the back and pain in 
both the back and abdomen. Women who 
take calcium pills can sometimes prevent 
the onset or progression of the disease, but 
there has been no successful treatment for 
patients who have substantial bone loss. 
Last week researchers at the Univer- 
sity of Texas Southwestern Medical Cen- 
ter at Dallas announced a promising new 
way of increasing bone density that seems 
to reverse the effects of spinal osteoporo- 
sis. The treatment relies on sodium fluo- 
ride, the chemical used by dentists to 
strengthen teeth and in toothpaste to pre- 
vent cavities. When the drug was tested 
years ago as a treatment for osteoporosis, 
it produced severe side effects like stom- 
ach bleeding, and while the fluoride 
caused bones to thicken, they were still 
easily broken. But the Texas researchers 
tried giving patients slow-dissolving fluo- 
ride pills that released the drug only after 
leaving the stomach. The fluoride was ad- 
ministered intermittently and with a cal- 
cium compound so that the new bone 
would form gradually and be strong. 
When the preparation was given to 251 
women with spinal-bone loss, bone mass 
increased 3% to 6% a year and the fre- 
quency of vertebral fractures dropped sig- 
nificantly. Side effects were minor and oc- 
curred in only 5% of the patients. The 
treatment has not been shown to work for 
osteoporosis of the hip or wrist. a 











Pro-Choicers 
Gird for Battle 


The court prepares to hear 
a key abortion case 





fter completing their medical-history 

forms, patients at the Hope Clinic for 
Women in Granite City, Ill, are asked an 
unusual question: Would they be willing 
to write a letter thanking the nine U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justices for the right to have 
an abortion? Few refuse. Says Lori, 30, a 
businesswoman who terminated her preg- 
nancy there earlier this month: “It really 
makes me mad that they are trying to out- 
law it.” 

For months, proabortion advocates 
have been desperately trying to harness 
the anger of women like Lori. The reason: 
they fear that the high court, with its new- 
ly conservative majority, may tamper 
with the landmark Roe v. Wade ruling, 
which legalized abortion nationwide in 
1973. Last week the court seemed to take 
a tentative step in that direction by an- 
nouncing that it will hear Webster v. Re- 
productive Health Services. The case in- 
volves a 1986 Missouri abortion law that 
would have put a number of obstacles in 
the way of a woman seeking abortion. 

Defenders of abortion rights have 
good reason to be concerned. Says Duke 
University Law Professor Walter Dellin- 
ger: “This is not a case that needs to be 
heard unless the court wants to review 
Roe v. Wade.” Since the court’s last major 
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Agraphic plea for the right to choose 





Lobbying the bench to save Roe v. Wade. 


abortion ruling in 1986, Justice Lewis 
Powell, who was part of the pro-choice 
majority, has been replaced by Justice 
Anthony Kennedy. Choice advocates feel 
Kennedy would not have been appointed 
unless President Reagan believed he was 
willing to strike down Roe. The increas- 
ingly vocal right-to-life supporters, smell- 
ing possible victory for their cause, were 
delighted by the court’s decision to hear 
the Missouri case. 

Galvanized by the threat to Roe, pro- 
choice groups have embarked on an all- 
out lobbying effort. The National Organi- 











PLEADED GUILTY. Bruce Kimball, 25, silver 
medalist in platform diving at the 1984 
Olympics; to manslaughter in the deaths 
of two teenagers struck by his speeding 
car in Brandon, Fla., last Aug. 1; in 
Tampa. Kimball admitted that he was 
drunk when his auto ran into a group of 
youths. 





IMPRISONED. Bernhard Goetz, 41, the so- 
called Subway Vigilante who shot four 
black youths in New York City in Decem- 
ber 1984; for unlawfully possessing a weap- 
on; under protective custody in the city’s 
Rikers Island jail. Goetz, who claimed that 
he was about to be robbed, was acquitted in 
1987 of attempted murder but was convict- 
ed of illegal gun possession. After appeal he 
was resentenced to one year. He could be 
paroled in 51 days. 


DIED. Kenneth McMillan, 56, gruff stage, 
screen and TV actor who played burly, 





Milestones 








—s 


zation for Women is planning a huge 
march in Washington on April 9. The 
National Abortion Rights Action League | 
is organizing a drive to send a million 
postcards to the high court. Another tac- 
tic is to elicit a large outpouring of friend- 
of-court briefs from groups like bar asso- 
ciations, civil rights organizations, 
Senators and Congressmen, and popula- 
tion-control organizations. 

The choice forces also hope to per- 
suade the American Medical Association 
to file a brief on the medical advantages of 
legal abortions. Advocates of such opera- | 
tions see them as the only safe alternative 
to often fatal clandestine methods, sym- 
bolized by the coat-hanger emblems on 
many pro-choice posters. The view that 
abortion at least does not harm women 
got a boost last week from a surprising 
source: Surgeon General C. Everett Koop, 
who, after a year of study, found no proof 
that women obtaining legal abortions suf- | 
fered a greater incidence of physical or 
psychological harm than women who 
brought their pregnancies to term. 

Some critics of the pro-choice strategy 
argue that efforts to lobby the court may 
do more harm than good. “A letter- 
writing campaign is a wonderful thing to 
do if you're trying to persuade Congress or 
the Missouri legislature,” says an experi- 
enced Supreme Court lawyer. “It’s not 
what you do to the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” But NOW President Molly 
Yard counters that “the court is influ- 
enced by public opinion, as is every other 
political institution in this country.” The 
truth of that claim, like the future of abor- 
tion rights, may be put to a decisive test 
this term. —By Steven Holmes/Washington 

















likable cops or firemen in such films as 
True Confessions and Ragtime; of liver 
disease; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


DIED. Nikos Psacharopoulos, 60, artistic di- 
rector of the Williamstown (Mass.) Theater 
Festival; of colon cancer; on St. John, V.1. A 
Yale drama professor and Broadway direc- 
tor (the 1988 revival of A Streetcar Named 
Desire), Psacharopoulos made Williams- 
town, which he helped to found in 1955, the 
beloved summer camp of the American 
stage. Dozens of top actors earned a pittance 
for the pleasure of performing the classics 
without commercial pressures. 


DIED. Herbert Morrison, 83, radio newsman 
whose live reporting of the 1937 explosion 
of the German dirigible Hindenburg un- 
forgettably evoked the disaster’s horror; 
in Morgantown, W. Va. “Oh, the human- 
ity,” he cried in a choked voice, as 36 of 97 
occupants died in the flaming craft over 





Lakehurst, N.J. “All the passengers... I | 
don’t believe it!” 


DIED. Donald Voorhees, 85, composer, con- 
ductor and musical director of NBC’s Bell 
Telephone Hour for 28 years; in Cape May 
Court House, N.J. First on radio, starting 
in 1940, later on TV until 1968, Voorhees 
drew the best from classical and pop per- 
formers to create one of broadcasting’s 
most popular musical programs. 


DIED. Bill Terry, 90, first baseman and 
manager of the old New York Giants, 
who compiled a lifetime batting average 
of .341 and was the last National League 
player to hit above .400 in a season (.401 
in 1930); in Jacksonville. A left-handed 
hitter who rarely struck out, Terry spent 
his major-league playing career (1923-36) 
with the Giants. As manager, he won 
three pennants and one World Series title 
(1933). 
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—_ Education 


Bigots in the Ivory Tower 


Racial, religious and sexual prejudice make a campus comeback 


n the magnolia-lined grounds of the 

University of Mississippi last August, 
arsonists torched the first black fraternity 
house before its members had even moved 
in. At Memphis State University last fall, 
the Jewish Student Union was spray- 
painted with swastikas. Gay men and les- 
bians at the University of Texas at Austin 
have been pelted with rocks and beer bot- 
tles while participating in campus pa- 
rades. At Temple University in Philadel- 
phia, 130 undergraduates have formed a 
White Students Union dedicated to fight- 
ing affirmative-action programs and pro- 
molting “white pride.” 

Such signs of intolerance are all too 
common on America’s college campuses 
Two decades after the Love Generation 
traded in its tribal beads for briefcases 
and business suits, bigotry and prejudice 
are making a comeback. Underlying this 
ugly renaissance is a change in the na- 
tion’s political climate from the idealism 
that spawned the civil rights movement 
in the 1960s to the me-first ethic that has 
flourished in the ’80s. Many educators 
blame recent outbreaks of campus bigot- 
ry on the fact that today’s students are 
largely ignorant about past struggles for 
racial, sexual and economic equality 
“We failed to help our children learn the 
lessons we learned,” says Mary Maples 
Dunn, president of Smith College in 
Northampton, Mass. “We thought we'd 
done good things in the 1960s, but we 
rested on our laurels.” 

The current crop of U.S. undergradu- 
ates, who were just toddlers in the late '60s 
and early *70s, grew up during a time when 
the social gains of those years were under 


Members of Temple's White Students Union deny their group is racist 





attack. “They have been raised in an era 
when equal opportunity has been ques- 
tioned,” says Albert Camarillo, chairman 
of a Stanford University committee on mi- 
nority concerns. “They have heard people 
ask if we have done too much for minor- 
ities.” Others blame the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s lax enforcement of civil rights 
laws for making prejudice socially accept- 
able. “The Reagan years provided a con- 
text that made people fee! more comfort- 
able expressing intolerance,” says John S 
Wilson, assistant director of corporate de- 
velopment at M.L.T. 


t the same time, competition for col- 

lege admissions, as well as jobs and 
promotions, has made remedies for past 
inequities less appealing. At Berkeley, 
22% of the students in last year’s entering 
class fell into “protected” categories, in- 
cluding Native Americans, Hispanics and 
blacks. Asian Americans, who make up 
26.5% of Berkeley's undergraduate popu- 
lation, are an especially tempting target 
for abuse because of their high academic 
performance. ‘People say they're too mo- 
tivated,” explains a student. “Especially 
in the sciences, whites are insecure.” Such 
fears may even have tainted the admis- 


sions process: last fall the Department of 


Education launched an inquiry to deter- 
mine whether Harvard and UCLA had set 
illegal quotas to limit Asian students 
Most schools are taking a tough stand 
against bigotry. Last October, after the in- 
dependent conservative paper Dartmouth 
Review compared college president James 
Freedman, who is Jewish, to Hitler, the 
trustees denounced the editors for “igno- 


rance and moral blindness.”’ Months ear- 
lier, the university had taken sterner ac- 
tion, suspending three Review staffers for 
harassing a_ black music 
However, reinstatement of the students 
was ordered this month by a superior- 
court judge, and they are now suing the 
university for breach of contract, arguing 
that it did not live up to its bylaws, which 
guarantee free expression 

Some of the most effective actions 
against campus intolerance have been tak- 
en by students. Ole Miss’s mostly white 
Interfraternity Council raised $20,000 to 
renovate another residence for the black 
fraternity whose house was burned down 
Students at Syracuse University last 
month organized a week-long symposium 
to celebrate their racial and cultural di- 
versity. The University of Chicago's 
mainstream paper, Maroon, took the lead 
in denouncing staffers of a right-wing 
campus periodical who humiliated homo- 
sexuals by placing phony personal ads in 
a newspaper and then exposing the iden- 
tities of those who answered. Asa result of 
the Maroon 's campaign, two editors of the 
offending publication were suspended last 
spring and a $10.1 million damage suit 
has been filed against them by some of the 
injured parties 

These are steps in the right direction 
But it is likely that the country’s colleges 
will be plagued by prejudice as long as stu- 
dents, complacent in their insensitivity 
and ignorance, feel that parents, politi- 
cians and even professors find such atti- 
tudes acceptable. Observes Joseph Duf- 
fey, the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, the scene of sev- 
eral racial incidents: “Our campuses are a 
testing ground for some of the resent- 
ments young people sense are out there in 
society.” By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/Boston and Michael 
Mason/Atlanta 
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chancellor of 


Reading a list of demands after whites beat up blacks at UMass, Amherst 
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Japan’s Search for 


U.S.Colleges 


East meets West as Tokyo 


| goes campus shopping 








hey own Los Angeles’ Arco Plaza. In 

New York City they have scooped up 
the Exxon Building, the Algonquin Hotel 
and the vaultlike home of Tiffany & Co. 
They are beating the US. at everything 
from VCRs to semiconductors. And now 
they are trying to buy U.S. colleges. 

In recent months Japanese business- 
men and educators have quietly offered to 
bail out several financially strapped 
schools in return for control of their gov- 
erning boards. The purpose: to expand 
study-abroad opportunities for Japanese 
university students. “*The American 
higher-education system is the best in the 
world,” says Julia Ericksen, vice provost of 
Philadelphia’s Temple University. “The 
Japanese recognize that.” 

So far, there have been no outright 
takers, but a few colleges have negotiat- 
ed deals that stop short of selling their 
independence. This spring Warner Pa- 
cific College, a small (enrollment: 400) 
church-affiliated school in Portland, 
Ore., is expected to approve the sale of 
49% of its physical plant to Amvic In- 
ternational, a Japanese company that 
operates English-language schools in Ja- 
pan. The $6 million price tag includes 
an agreement to lease the facilities to 
the college for 30 years and to make the 
firm's president a regent of the school. 
The transaction benefits both parties: 
Amvic’s direct link with the US. college 
gives it a valuable marketing tool back 
home, and Warner Pacific is relieved of 
its crippling debt. 

Another church-affiliated institution, 
Phillips University in Enid, Okla. (enroll- 
ment: 960), was approached last spring by 


Kyoto Institute of Technology, which of- 





| globalization,” 








AO, 





fered $24 million for the entire school. 
Phillips’ president, Robert Peck, refused. 
“Colleges are not bought and sold,” he 
says. “We're not Quaker Oats.” But he 
was under intense pressure to accept the 
offer from Enid’s town fathers, who in 
March 1988 paid $14.3 million to keep the 
campus afloat, and now charge the uni- 
versity rent. As a compromise, Peck let 
Kyoto underwrite a summer program for 
up to 50 Japanese students. 

While the Japanese continue to seek 
academic footholds in the U.S., a number 
of stateside universities are bringing 
American-style education to Japan. In 
1982 Temple University became the first 
U.S. school to establish a branch campus 
in Japan. In a new nine-story Tokyo 
building financed by a separate Japanese 
board, some 1,600 Japanese students at- 
tend classes taught in English by Temple 
professors. Last fall Dartmouth’s Amos 
Tuck School of Business followed suit 
with Japan's first-ever English-language 
M.B.A. program. More than 40 other in- 
stitutions, including Texas A & M and 
M.I.T., are negotiating similar deals. 
“The Japanese lack preparedness for 
says Chikara Higashi, 
president of Temple University Japan. 
“These institutions are an ideal means for 
them to overcome the language barrier 
and other obstacles.” 

Allowing Japan to buy into US. 
schools worries some American educa- 
tors, who fear this would be the ultimate 
technology transfer. But the deals also 
provide vital links to Japanese business, a 
chance for American students and faculty 
to be exposed to that country’s culture, 
and, not incidentally, a source of revenue 
for US. institutions. “I see it as an op- 
portunity,” says George Smith, assistant 
to the president at Warner Pacific. 
“There is no question that higher educa- 
tion will be more international in the 
future.” —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by John E. Gallagher/New York and 
Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo 
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Fresh Heir 
In Late Night 


THE PAT SAJAK SHOW CBS; week- 
nights, 11:30 p.m. on most stations 





T ake on Johnny Carson? Don’t make 
us laugh. Failed challengers to the 
Tonight show king have piled so high in 
recent years that noting them has become 
an exercise in sadism. The surprise last 
week was that Pat Sajak, whose late-night 
talk show on CBS debuted to friendly re- 
views and better-than-expected ratings, 
proved instantly that he is the man to beat 
as Johnny’s spiritual heir. 

Actually, the Pat Sajak Show has sta- 
tioned itself carefully between those twin 
towers of late night, Carson and David 
Letterman. Like Letterman, Sajak has a 
touch of self-mocking irony and presides 
over irreverent comedy bits, which range 
from funny (Sajak goes to the doctor) to 
lame (audience members are enlisted to 
play Dunk an Auto Mechanic), But the 
show's physical look (band on the right, 
desk and couch on the left) and format 
(opening monologue followed by brief 
chat with easygoing sidekick), along with 
the host’s witty but nonthreatening style, 
are all unmistakably Carson. | 

Sajak, the longtime master of Wheel 
of Fortune, appears amazingly comfort- 
able in his new role. In voice and manner 
he recalls both Jack Paar and Dick Cav- 


| ett, and, like them, is striving for more 
| substance in his interviews than the thor- 


oughly programmed Carson. He threw 
Chevy Chase off balance with a question 





With guest Chevy Chase on opening night 





Self-mocking irony and a dash of substance. 


about his draft status during the Viet Nam 
War and asked Baseball Commissioner 
Peter Ueberroth about beer drinking at 
the ballpark. When actor Charlie Sheen 
alluded to a past run-in with the law, Sa- 
jak politely refrained from pressing ahead 
but at least seemed aware of why. “I 
wouldn't want to break a time-honored 
talk-show tradition and ask a follow-up 
question,” he cracked. What's encourag- 
ing is that Sajak gives the impression that 
someday he might. — By Richard Zoglin 
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Buick made it Regal. 
America made it the best-seller. 


Buick Regal: 1988's most successful mid-size coupe. 


Regal: first in sales. 
In calendar year 1988, more Americans bought the Buick 
Regal nameplate than that of any other coupe in the mid-size 
class. Sales for both the rear-wheel-drive and front-wheel- 
drive models totaled 122,871. That means Regal outsold Thun- 
derbird, Cougar and LeBaron GTC. 





Regal: first at Daytona. 
Our winning ways started in February, when Bobby Allison 
won Daytona in a specially modified Regal. Regal’s NASCAR 
Winston Cup successes continued with Ricky Rudd and a win 
at Watkins Glen. And in the American-Canadian Tour, Robbie 
Crouch’s specially modified Regal took a third consecutive 
championship, while Buick won the manufacturer's champi- 
onship. 

Regal: in every way. 
Regal offers a distinctive aerodynamic design it shares with no 
other car, and standard features like a fuetinjected V-6, 
4-wheel power disc brakes and a supple 4wheel indepen- 
dent DynaRide suspension. 






Yet, for all its engineering sophistication, 25, 
Regal won the 1988 Easy Maintenance | 
Car of the Year award from Home 
Mechanix magazine. 

Also, the most recent Sales 
Satisfaction Index from J.D. Power and 
Associates put Buick right behind 
Mercedes and Cadillac when it came 
to rating salesperson performance, 
delivery activities and initial 
product quality combined. 

Enjoy a very Regal option package bonus. 
You can enhance your 1989 Regal’s value with available 
option packages. A Regal Custom Coupe equipped with the 
SD Option Package includes premium features like cruise con- 
trol, AM-FM stereo with cassette, rear-window defogger, 
power windows and power door locks and more. Add it all 
up, and it’s a $1,508 option value, based on prices of Buick 
options purchased separately during model year 1988.* And 
it’s priced at just $908. That’s an option package bonus value 
of $600. Add $500 cash back** available on Regal and you get 
a total value of $1,100. 

Buckle yourself into a 1989 Regal now at your Buick dealer. 


The Great American Road belongs to 


BUICK 





| gm | 
cE} ©1989 GM corp. All rights reserved 


*Not ail options are separately available during the 1989 model year. 
**You must take retail delivery from dealer stock between January 5 and March 2, 1989. See your dealer for details. 











Infinite capacity for flakiness: Kevin Kline as Nick Starkey leads a manhunt for the killer 


Cinema | — 





_— 





— Show Business 


— 
Magical Tours 
Enter two new video albums 
nward, ever onward. The music busi- 


0 ness means to turn VCR fanatics, who 
spent $7.5 billion buying and renting 
tapes in 1987, into music freaks. Two 
major artists from Columbia Records 
(owned, of course, by Sony) have become 
point men in this brand-new marketing 
assault: Michael Jackson and Bruce 
Springsteen, who are both releasing new, 
ambitious feature-length video albums. 
Jackson’s hot-selling Moonwalker is 














Mysteries of the Eccentric Heart 


THE JANUARY MAN Directed by Pat O'Connor 
Screenplay by John Patrick Shanley 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


here are and then again 

there are mysteries. Those that involve 
capital crimes oblige a movie to solve the 
puzzle clearly, neatly and, one hopes, sur- 
prisingly before the final fade-out. There is, 
however, a better class of enigma that in- 
volves less deadly, even comical, forms of 
human behavior. And there is a better class 
of film that is wisely content to set forth 
such shadowy dilemmas and leave them 
unresolved, resonating in our minds 

The January Man is modestly, ingrati- 
atingly, a movie of the latter sort. To be 
sure, it begins with a serial killer claiming 
a victim, and it ends with the guilty party 
being taken into custody. But the deduc- 
tive process that normally leads to this 
conventionally ordained conclusion is per 
functory and even somewhat implausible 
What interests writer John Patrick Shan 
ley, who won an Academy Award last year 
for Moonstruck, is the infinite and usually 
inexplicable capacity of ordinary people to 
turn flaky without warning or change of 
expression. The prime example here is 
Nick Starkey (Kevin Kline), a former 
New York City cop and now a fireman. As 
Starkey, Kline has the best entrance in re- 
cent movie memory: bursting spectacular- 
ly out of a burning building, cradling the 
child he has rescued in his arms, he col- 
lapses to the sidewalk and calls for a cup of 
coffee, “preferably espresso.” 

Besides being brave, Nick is some- 
thing of an ironist. This quality, if noth 


mysteries 











ing else, is a sign of intelligence. Before 
taking up fire fighting, Nick was a cop 
falsely tainted by corruption. Now the 
very people who secretly profited by 
victimizing him—the crooked, volcanic 
mayor (Rod Steiger) and the bland, bu- 
reaucratic police commissioner (Harvey 
Keitel)—need him to lead the hunt for a 
maniacal killer 

It is an offer the ironist cannot refuse 
Not only is the commissioner his long- 
loathed brother, he is also the man who 
married Christine (Susan Sarandon), a 
haughty socialite for whom Nick still 
yearns. His price for cooperation? One 
téte-a-téte with that ambiguous lady. In 
Shanley's world, it is inevitable that this 
does not go awfully well. Nick asks her to 
listen to the wine breathe, serves octopus 
for the main course and generally comes 
on too strong. It is also inevitable that a 
perfect substitute for Christine will soon 
turn up. And it does, in the form of the 
mayor's daughter (Mary Elizabeth Mas- 
trantonio). This is not love as usual; this is 
the need for sexual revenge 

What prevents The January Man from 
turning into a downscale Dangerous Liai- 
sons is the movie's refusal to let the charac- 
ters acknowledge this edgy subtext. Shan- 
ley instead provides a funny, melodramatic 
hubbub to distract our attention. His busy 
plotting may require a suspension of incre- 
dulity, but he is well served by good actors; 
by a director, Pat O'Connor, with a taste 
for the acrid flavors of big-city life; and by 
his own delight in human eccentricity a 
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an eight-segment 94-min. tour through 
the Glove’s wide-ranging but uneasy 
imagination. Besides a lively montage of 
Jackson's career (“a retrospective of 24 
years of hits”), Moonwalker includes some 
nifty clay and cutout animation, as well 
as a “centerpiece” spun out around Mi- 
chael’s superbly spooky song Srmooth 
Criminal. Jackson becomes, literally 
what so many people have already ac- 
cused him of being: a special effect. All of 
Moonwalker is heavily shrouded in fanta- 
sy—of persecution, of reprisal, of reclaim- 
ing lost innocence—but compromised by 
its own willful and slightly desperate flash 

The Boss’s Video Anthology/ 1978-88 
is due in stores Jan. 31. Springsteen’s vid- 
e€0 is, in contrast to Jackson’s, refreshingly 
modest and small- 
scale, as if he shook 
out the video scrap- 
book and passed 
along some souve- 
nirs. Although ap- 
proximately a third 
of the 100-min. tape 
is taken up with ma- 
terial from the 1987 
Tunnel of Love al- 
bum and tour, most 
of the gems date 
back a bit further 
An early video of 
Rosalita, made a de- 
cade ago, has a real 
scruffy, low-tech 
charm. Springsteen 
quickly learned not 
only how to play to 
the camera but how to work with it as 
well, and you can see the moment it hap- 
pened, in Brian De Palma’s crafty 1984 
rendering of an in-concert Dancing in 
the Dark. Afler that, Springsteen per- 
formed dazzlingly and acted well (most 
notably in John Sayles’ splendid narrative 
worked around J’m on Fire). He may 
not be ready to hit the road to Hollywood, 
but these videos prove that between rock 
and music, Springsteen’s on a two-way 
street — By Jay Cocks 








The Boss 
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Lend Me 
Your Ear 


Norman Mailer reportedly 
considers being photo- 
graphed the equivalent of 
undergoing root-canal work 
That hasn't stopped the au- 
thor from starring in_ his 
own bizarre improvisation- 
al films. Last week Mailer 
lectured on his celluloid life 
at a New York City retro- 
spective of his movies 
Among them: Maidstone, 
the film he made in 1968 





By Howard G. Chua-Eoan 


with Mailer’s 
family shrieking “Daddy! 
Daddy!” off-camera as the 
author-director tries to bite 
an ear off actor Rip Tor, 
who had attacked him with 
a hammer. The battle ceas- 
es with an exchange of in- 
sults, with Mailer muttering 
“He's hurt worse than me.” 
How things have changed 
“In Rip’s view, everything 
made perfect sense,” says a 
now grateful Mailer. “He 


that ends 


may have saved the film.” 
Sometimes it takes a ham- 
mer to drive home a point 
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That’s One 
Helluva Bunny 


Is that the ferryman on the 
river Styx? Not quite. Matt 
Groening (Gray-ning) is the 
creator of Life in Hell, the 
angst-driven comic strip 
that is breaking out of cult 
barriers and stealing into 
Middle America. Plans are 
afoot to spin off the cartoon- 
ist’s animated, ornery Simp- 
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After This, No 
More Birthdays 


Thirty may be the last birthday 
BARBIE will ever want to celebrate. 
So she’s treating herself to a ward- 
robe by famous designers, including 
a cascading fantasy gown by Paris- 
based American designer and button 
maniac PATRICK KELLY. “I wanted 
to make it like ERTE’S mermaid 
dress,” says Kelly. “He’s one of my 
heroes, and that’s the image most 
men have of sexy women in the 
world.” He adds, “Barbie was a big 
trip in my mind. When | was growing 
up, all the girls in my neighborhood 
were so happy when they got their 
first black Barbie.” Now 30-some- 
thing himself, Kelly has two Barbies 
in his collection of 6,000 black dolls. 
“Thirty!” he mused. “She's not a baby 
anymore.” She never was. 


son family of The Trace) 
Ullman Show into a prime- 
time series. The strip—with 
its traumatized rabbit Binky, 
the illegitimate one-eared 
Bongo, twins Akbar and Jeff 
and their nephews Gooey, 
Screwy and Ratatouille 
now haunts 105 publica- 
tions. Notes Groening in- 
credulously: ‘One paper 
wanted me to change the 
strip’s name to Life in 
Heck.” Heavens! 
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Frankly, She 
Gives a Damn 


“I was into racing trucks,” 
says ex-adventurist John 
Clark Gable, 27, only child of 
Clark Gable and his fifth wife 
Kay. “I’ve grown up a lot.” 
Now he’s ready for Dad’s 





line of work, and will star 
in the western Bad Jim, 
which comes out this year, 
the 50th anniversary of 
Gone With the Wind. His 
daughter Kayley, 2, is bon- 
ing up on the family trade 
too. “When we watch 
Rhett’ Butler,” says her 
mother Tracy, “she says, 
‘There's Grandpa Gable.’ 
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In an Evil Hour 


Once upon a time, long before gias- 
nost, there was Stalin, and no one in 
the Soviet Union could have any fun— 
especially at his expense. Last week 
MSTISLAV ROSTROPOVICH, the ex- 
led Soviet cellist and conductor of 
the National Symphony in Washing- 
ton, premiered a secret relic from the 
land before perestroika: a satirical 
cantata directed at Stalin’s artistic 
imbecilities. Its composer, the late 
DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH, had so 
feared for his safety that he did not 
keep a copy of Rayok (meaning both 
Small Paradise and Peanut Gallery) at 
home. Rostropovich, a friend of the 
Shostakovich family, would not say 
how he got hold of the piece. Might 
the Kremlin allow Rostropovich to 
perform Rayok in Moscow? “I'm not 
asking to go,” he says. “Washington 
is a very cozy place for me.” 
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Working 
Hard at 
Imperfection 


When the Oscar nomina- 
tions are announced next 
month, Hollywood will 
surely have to pay the 
Pfeiffer—Michelle Pfeiffer, 
to be exact, star of Married 
to the Mob and Dangerous 
Liaisons. The new movies 
are a far cry from her earli- 
er ones, like Grease 2 or 
Charlie Chan and the Curse 
of the Dragon Queen. Now 
she’s a style setter. The 
straight blond hair she wore 
in Tequila Sunrise is the lat- 
est trend, replacing the 
Glenn Close Fatal Attrac- 
tion-style curls. Pfeiffer 
wears that look as the gold- 
en girl on the cover of Feb- 
ruary’s Vanity Fair. Though 
nowadays she is worried 
about appearing “too per- 
fect” for the camera, the ac- 
tress was never always gold- 
en. Says she: “I went 
through the makeup period 
with the blue face—the 
Maybelline blues, the blue 
eyeliner, the blue eyesha- 
dow, the blue mascara. It 
was frightening. I don’t wear 
makeup now.” Really? 
“Only when I'm insecure 
Not all the time. Most of the 
time, not all the time.” Un- 
practice makes imperfect? 





Timmm-berrr!!!! 


So is it upside down? The 
Lawrence Tree by 
GEORGIA O'KEEFFE 
appears so to many 
viewers at her current 
show at New York City’s 


hung it, the Met says it’s 
right. Proof? O'Keeffe 
once wrote, “That tree 
should stand on its head.” 
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Art 





Tracing God's Fingerprint 








BY ROBERT HUGHES 





here was a time when right-thinking 
modernists hardly thought about the 
| first half of the 19th century at all. For 
them, pretty well everything painted or 
sculpted between the French Revolution 


1848 was the art from which modernism, 
as the phrase went, “freed itself’—a dim 


of 1789 and the Communist Manifesto of 








A fascinating show brings German Romantic drawings to the fore 


olsfeld? Johann Overbeck? Franz Horny 
or Adrian Zingg? Not household names, 
exactly—yet interesting and sometimes 
remarkable artists, all the same. Hence 
the Morgan’s show fills a distinct gap. 
None of the drawings and watercolors in 
it have been seen in America before; they 
are all lent from two great collections 
in the German Democratic Republic, 
the Nationalgalerie in East Berlin and 
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Schinkel’s Mountain Range in Bohemia at Sunset, circa 1805: yearning for the infinite 





if permanent background to the ongoing 
drama of the new. 

Does anyone share this illusion of a 
radical break today? Not likely. Precisely 
because the 19th century (except for im- 
pressionism and its consequences) was 
once shunned, for the past 20 years it has 
been the curator’s mother lode. This new 
curiosity radiates not only from grand ex- 
hibitions like those of Degas and Courbet, 
| but also from others more modest in 

size, like “The Romantic Spirit: German 
Drawings, 1780-1850,” which is on view 
at the Pierpont Morgan Library in New 
York City through Jan. 29. 

This fascinating show deals with an 
area of art about which most non- 
Germans know next to nothing. Beetho- 
ven, of course, everyone knows. Goethe is 
more invoked than read. But one would 
be hard pressed to find much public 
recognition of their contemporaries in 
painting. There is Caspar David Frie- 
drich, the darling of the art historians, 
with his cloaked and silent watchers, his 
chilly crags and moonstruck ships. But 
Philipp Otto Runge? Carl Gustav Carus? 
Franz Pforr and Julius Schnorr von Car- 








Images of innocence derived from the supposed moral calm of rural life. 


the Kupferstich-Kabinett in Dresden. 
To browse through this show is to be 
vividly reminded of the continuities in the 
past two centuries of German art. Some 
are not altogether welcome. That gentle, 
scholarly neoclassicist Johann Tischbein, 
the friend and portraitist of Goethe, 
would have been aghast to see what Ger- 
man state culture in the 1930s got up to- 
and yet the first item in this show, his 
elaborate drawing entitled The Power of 
Man, 1786, showing a hunter and his 
young companion on horseback dragging 
home the carcasses of a lion and a huge 
eagle, predicts many of the elements of 
Nazi classicism if not its overweening vul- 
garity. The taste for earnest, portentous 
and sentimental allegory, which now and 
then muddies the work of even the best 
German artists in the postwar years—Jo- 
seph Beuys, Anselm Kiefer—is well and 
truly installed by the early 1800s in the 
elaborate metaphorical drawings and 
prints of Runge. His paeans to innocence, 
with their flying babies and virgins and 
lilies, waver close to visionary kitsch. And 
of course the attitudes to nature and soci- 
ety that permeate German expressionism 





were not invented in the 20th century: 
they are Romanticism topped up with 
more anxiety. 

These earlier German Romantics 
found an obsessive imagery in innocence, 
whether that of childhood or the supposed 
moral calm of rural life. Recoiling from 
industrialization (the first steam pump, 
the catalog notes, wheezed into action in 
the Ruhr in 1789, and by 1849 there were 
almost 2,000 steam engines in Prussia 
alone), they rediscovered the Volk just as 
Wordsworth and Constable did with their 
country idylls. The Germans’ pictures 
were filled with gnarled trees, old walls, 
villages unchanged since the Middle 
Ages. A favorite spot for Germans study- 
ing in Italy was Olevano, a hill town not 
far from Rome, where the Nazarenes, a 
group roughly equivalent to the English 
Pre-Raphaelites, liked to convene. 

There was a moral value in being 
close to the soil, since nature was the 
source of all allegory and the direct fin- 
gerprint of God. Nature could stir the 
broadest emotions so long as it was ren- 
dered with scrupulous fidelity. Hence the 
special character of so much German Ro- 
mantic landscape drawing, as in the work 
of Joseph Anton Koch or Friedrich: the 
impaction of vast amounts of detail into 
panoramic scenes. One sees both close up 
and for miles, with the focus equal every- 
where. The ideal was a Goethean panora- 
ma in which sublimity and scientific curi- 
osity were inextricably mingled. Among 
the Nazarenes, like Schnorr, the desire for 
precision became almost hallucinatory, 
with every stroke of the pen given the 
steeliness of a Direr engraving. But the 
best moments of broad-view landscape 
occurred where the elements most naked- 
ly met—on mountain peaks, or at the 
edge of the sea, as in Friedrich’s wonder- 
fully evocative drawing Rocky Shore with 
Anchor, 1835-37, with its broad tranquil 
planes of water, rocks and sky. 

Where does classicism end and Ro- 
manticism start? The impulses inter- 
weave, within the life of one artist and 
sometimes in the same work. Karl Frie- 
drich Schinkel’s buildings, like the Altes 
Museum in Berlin (1822-30), were the very 
essence of neoclassicism, strict and canon- 
ical, their design underwritten by extreme 
tenacity in the refinement of detail. Yet as 
a young man in the mountains, on his way 
to Rome in 1803, he used generalization to 
express his yearning for the infinite. The 
twin blue peaks of the Bohemian Mittelge- 
birge that he worked up into a watercolor 
from sketches two years later— Mountain 
Range in Bohemia at Sunset, circa 1805— 
are mere silhouettes, as is the dark fringe 
of pines in the foreground. But that is the 
source of their visual power. Such draw- 
ings warn you that words like classic and 
Romantic are, indeed, leaky containers. @ 
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Statistics show that many new businesses fail 
within a year. Most never celebrate a fifth 
birthday. 

Fortunately, entrepreneurs pursue 
creative ideas despite the odds. 

Business starts are now at twice the level 
of the ’70s. Companies with under 100 
employees create more than two-thirds of 
new American jobs. 
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IN AN INCREASINGLY COMPLEX WORLD, AICPA MEMBERS — 
MORE THAN 260,000 CPAs IN PUBLIC PRACTICE, INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION ~ 
PROVIDE QUALITY SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


RISKY BUSINESS 


Small business isn’t small anymore. It’s a 
critical segment of the economy, led by the 
power of new ideas and the untiring efforts 
of entrepreneurs. 


Hard work is not enough. 


That’s why entrepreneurs rely on 
professionals like members of the American 
Institute of CPAs. As company managers, 
accountants and consultants, AICPA 
members advise entrepreneurs on a broad 
range of subjects — raising capital, tax 
planning, information systems and financial 
management. 

In fact, when it comes to business 
advisors, CPAs rank as the most trusted 
according to a Louis Harris poll. 

Why this high level of trust? Performance. 


CPAs who are members of the 
American Institute of CPAs 
adhere to the highest 
performance standards. 


Continuing Professional Education is 
mandatory. All members in public practice 
must have their work reviewed by member 
CPAs outside their firm to ensure that the 
strictest quality standards are met. 

Which means that AICPA members in 
companies and accounting firms will continue 
to work even harder to provide the sound, 
professional advice that entrepreneurs need. 

In fact, more than 80,000 AICPA 
members are partners or sole owners of their 
own businesses. They're entrepreneurs too. 

Another reason they understand risk... 
and creative ideas. 


The measure of excellence. 


AICPA 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
211 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036-8775 




















BEST OF 
LIFE 


For the last 50 years 
Northwestern Mutual Life has ranked 
first in dividend performance 
for its policyowners more times 
than any other company. 


Matuatiie 


The Quiet Company® 





Source: An NML 20 year interest adjusted cost study of comparable ordinary life policies based on figures published by Flitcraft Compend and Best's Flitcraft Compend. 
Dividends are not an estimate or guarantee of future results. © 1989 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, WI 
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Uncommon Glimpses of Florence — 
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Arubble-strewn archaeological site proves a tourist's dream 





BY CATHY BOOTH 





Piazza della Signoria—one of the 
most beautiful squares in the world—is, 
alas, in a state of upheaval. We know that 
you will be disappointed and would like to 
offer you all our apologies. 

—From a series of billboards in Ital- 

ian, English, French and German 

hanging on Florence's city hall 


iazza della Signoria is in a state of up- 

heaval these days. The piazza that 
has been the center of Florentine life since 
before Medici times, the space chosen by 
Michelangelo for his exquisite statue Da- 
vid, has been ripped up and fenced in. The 
current David, a copy, stands forlornly in 
front of a partially scaffolded Palazzo 
Vecchio. Cosimo I, the young Medici rul- 
er who sits mid-square atop his bronze 
horse, gazes down on an ugly, corrugated 
plastic roof covering a third of the square. 

But tourists at ground level who poke 
their noses through the chain link fencing 
and peer past the scaffolding and sand- 
bags are rewarded with a wholly different, 
riveting view of the famous piazza: under- 
ground. There, some 30 Italian archaeolo- 
gists are digging through a cross section of 
history from the Bronze Age to medieval 
times. Exposed now is a Roman thermal 
bath with its frigidarium, or cold room, al- 
most intact. And smack on top of that are 
the remnants of a tower dating from the 
13th century era of the Ghibellines. With 
86,000 sq. ft. of past at his feet, archaeolo- 
gist Giuliano De Marinis, director of the 
dig, is exultant: “Piazza della Signoria is a 





unique occasion for reading the story of 
Florence. It’s the first time that anyone 
has dug a Roman and medieval town in 
such a big area.” 

Tourists and Florentines alike often 
forget their carefully timed itineraries so 
that they can follow the progress. Dutch 
traveler David Casale could not under- 
stand why the city was so apologetic. “It’s 
absolutely fascinating. I can see you might 
get upset if this was for an underground 
car park, but they are discovering some- 
thing important here.” Mary Rau, an 
American visitor to Florence who lives in 
London, curtailed time at the Uffizi Gal- 
lery to stare at the hole in the ground. “See 
the archways they are uncovering? And 
they’re bringing up shards of pottery. 
They're onto something.” 

The truth is that Florence almost did 
not let the archaeologists excavate the 
site. The ruins were discovered in 1974, 
but the city argued over courses of action 
for more than a decade. Finally, archaeol- 
ogists won permission for a three-year dig, 
funded with some $3 million from the 
Ministry of Cultural Affairs. The deadline 
for completion is November 1989, when 
the city must repave the square for the on- 
slaught of 1990 World Cup soccer fans. As 
a result, bits and pieces of Florence’s past 
are visible for a month, or sometimes only 
weeks, then are re-covered with sand and 
pebbles to await future digs. “As archae- 
ologists. once we've excavated and docu- 
mented the find, our work is done,” said 
De Marinis with a sigh, “but from the 
public’s point of view, covering up is the 
opposite of what's being done in the rest of 








Europe. The tendency is to leave it open 
to see.” Already, a Sth century Christian 
church and a Roman fabric-dyeing plant 
are back under sand. | 

The ongoing excavation is one of the 
few tourist sights in Italy with regular 
hours these days. Five days a week, fair 
weather or foul, the team is out shoveling 
and charting its discovery. A miniature 
Bobcat bulldozer shovels dirt around in 
one section, while in another, workers 
gingerly remove dust from rocks with tiny 
brushes. “Everybody stops to take a look,” 
says De Marinis. “People yell all kinds of 
questions. Mostly they ask us what’s new. 
But usually it’s the foreigners; for Floren- 
tines, it’s more a pain in the neck.” 


o signs describe this rich, evanescent 

display; often the tourists don’t know 
what they're looking at. A tour group of 
Soviet émigrés glanced briefly at an intact 
medieval basement and walked away, 
thinking they had come across some ur- 
ban renewal project. Francesco Nicosia, 
the feisty archaeological superintendent 
for Tuscany who battled for permission to 
dig up the piazza, hopes to mount a mid- 
year show to explain the history un- 
earthed: a medieval city of giant towers 
sitting atop an important Roman city dat- 
ing from the Ist century; Greek objects | 
imported as early as the 8th century B.C.; 
even obsidian tools and pottery fragments 
probably imported from Sardinia around 
3000 B.C. Nicosia says the findings have 
forced experts to rethink old Florence: 
“We expected to discover the Roman and 
the medieval cities, but not to this extent. 
We also didn’t know the city was so old, 
going as far back as the Bronze Age.” 

So forget this “alas” stuff, Florence. 
You don’t have to apologize. Tourists 
have a unique chance this year: to see the 
splendors of history dug up at their feet. m 
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Hitachi's wide-ranging automotive technologies include car audio, the 
Satellite Drive Information System featured on Nissan's CUE-X concept car 
and a microcomputer engine control system 








AUTOMOTIVE 


Automobiles should be more than safe, comfortable 
machines. They should also be able to communicate 
with the world around them. 


Recent advances in car electronics technol- 
ogy have been remarkable. They've not only 
improved basic functions such as engine 
control, they're now being seen in man- 
machine interfaces providing more comfort 
and operating ease, and even in communi- 
cations with the surrounding world. Down 


the road there are things even more exciting. 


Hitachi’s scientists and engineers are at 
work on a Multi Information System using a 
color thin film transistor LCD to display 
operating information, road maps and a 
navigational system using these maps. With 
this system a driver could obtain a variety of 
driving information simply by touching the 
display screen. Eventually, he'll be able to 
issue verbal commands to, for instance, 
regulate the temperature within his car. 
Hitachi electronics and semiconductor tech- 
nology can also bring free communication 
with the outside and determine a car's 


exact location through use of Global Posi- 
tioning System satellites. 

Hitachi has also developed a highly 
acclaimed hot wire air flow sensor used in 
engine management. It helps achieve the 
diametrically opposed goals of maximum 
power and fuel economy. And we've created 
many other superior products for driving 
control, suspension control, air conditioning 
and audio. 


We link technology to human needs; and 
believe that our special knowledge will 
create new, highly sophisticated functions 
that are also easy to operate. Our goal in 
automotive electronics — and medicine, 
energy and consumer electronics as well — 
is to create and put into practice innovations 
that will improve the quality of life the world 
around. 


© HITACHI 


Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 
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Books 


A Triumph of Trying-Really-Hard 


; Viking; 250 pages; $17.95 


INCLINE OUR HEARTS by 4.N. Wilson 


BY R.Z. SHEPPARD 


f all Britain’s young literary lions, 

Andrew Norman Wilson, 38, has 
been busiest at marking his territory 
Since the mid-1970s he has published 
eleven satiric novels, plus biographies of 
John Milton, Sir Walter Scott, Hilaire 
Belloc, and last year’s much and justly 
praised Tolstoy. In addition, Wilson has 
written about Christian theology and reli- 
gious affairs (How Can We Know?; The 
Church in Crisis). 

Add to this diverse plenty a consistent- 
ly high quality of thought and prose, and 
one has the makings of a Man of Letters— 
a quaint designation in this era of celebrity 
scribes, but valid nevertheless. Wilson’s 
formal structure and traditional style indi- 
cate an impatience with the sort of contem- 
porary fiction that makes its own creation 
a central concern. What matters to him is 
the contradictions of human nature and 
the religious impulses that seek to under- 
stand the desires of the flesh and the spirit 

These are assuredly old and durable 


subjects, yet ones that Wilson probes with 
a comic irony sharpened on the modern 
world, Inevitably, his work has been com- 
pared to the novels of Evelyn Waugh. 
There are similarities but only “up to a 
point,” as a subordinate in Waugh’s Scoop 
responded when Lord Copper blustered 
that Yokohama is the capital of Japan. 
Wilson’s comedy is more tolerant than 


that of the malicious master. Both au- | 


thors, however, project intimidating con- 
fidence in their styles and possess a tech- 
nical virtuosity that makes the difficult 
look easy 

Not surprisingly, these qualities can 
be found in the character of Julian Ram- 
say, narrator and groping intelligence of 
Incline Our Hearts. Born in London with 
the coming of World War II, he is or- 
phaned by German bombs and sent to 
Norfolk to be raised by his Aunt Deirdre 
and Uncle Roy, a local vicar. Rounding 
out the rectory household is Felicity, a la- 
conic and inaptly named teenage cousin, 
who leaves her room long enough to be 
impregnated and abandoned by Raphael 





Excerpt 


’ 


aa 


e It is only in relations of the deepest intimacy that we can allow to 
~ another person the same complexity of nature which we know to 


be our own. That is, with such individuals, we can stop making presupposi- 
tions and merely accept, as we do with our own selves, that there is no need 
to define them, no need to seek for patterns or shapes, no need to _ 

say that she or he is such and such a type. >> 
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BANKS Raise PRIME 


Inflation Figures Unexpectedlv Low. 


An Asset Allocation Account from U.S. Trust 
will help you diversify your investments and regain 


your peace of mind. 


The financial world is complex and confusing. The 
key to survival here is diversification to minimize risk. 
Yet unless you're an investment professional, you're 
wandering into dangerous territory. 


To help you through the volatile environment of 
diversification U.S. Trust offers the Asset Allocation 
Account. While the concept of asset allocation 
minimizing risk by distributing your investments 
among stocks, bonds, mutual funds, cash and more— 
might not be unique to U.S. Trust, our personalized 
approach to it is. 


® One-on-one guidance from 
a Personal Account Officer. 
At U.S. Trust, an experienced Personal Account 
Officer, with all the resources and expertise of 
U.S. Trust at your disposal, will work closely with you 
to provide custom-tailored advice consistent with 
your overall strategy. You will never be slotted into 
a computer model like an anonymous piece of data. 


® Our commitment and tradition of service. 
Wealthy individuals and families have trusted 
U.S. Trust with their investments since 1853. Our 
distinguished reputation and expertise continue to 
inspire confidence today. 

®@ The economy ofa flat annual fee. 
The fee fora U.S. Trust Asset Allocation Account is 
not based on transactions. A flat, and surprisingly 
reasonable, fee not only covers your one-on-one 


investment guidance but also includes other 
important services such as safekeeping of your 
securities, one of U.S. Trust's most noteworthy 
strengths. 


Every concerned investor with 
assets of $250,000 or more should 
send or call for our Asset Allocation 
brochure. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Ms. 
Middle Initial 


Add Tess. 





City 


State 


Mail to: 

Susan K. Moore 
United States Trust 
Company of New York 
45 Wall Street 

New York 

NY 10005 

Or call: 

(212) 806-3878 


US Trust Uncommon expertise in managing wealth. 





There's 
no substitute for 
Good Service 


TIME's service to its readers doesn’t only include over 60 years of 
excellence in journalism and photography. It also entails ensuring 
that its readers receive the customer service they deserve. For 
toll-free service, call: 


1-800-541-1000 


TIME’s customer service representatives can help you to: 


Renew your Subscription Early so there will be no 
interruption in your service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee delivery 
of gift subscriptions to your friends and relatives. 


Change your Address (please notify us four weeks 
in advance). 


Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 
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Hunter, scholar-scoundrel and the novel's 
sinister presence. 

These are the central players in what 
evolves from a surface entertainment 
into a deceptively rich and complex nov- 
el about coming of age (if not about the 
age itself). Julian’s story brims with fig- 
ures and rituals familiar to British fic- 
tion: barmy relatives, eccentric aristo- 
crats, a public school—the “English 
Gulag”—where the headmaster enjoys 
hitting boys with sticks. As a teenager, 
Julian spends a summer in Brittany, 
where French is taught by Mme. de Nor- 
mandin and sex by her daughter Barba- 
ra. Later, while trying to avoid work in 
the army, he learns another of life’s es- 
sential lessons: “‘Not-really-trying is just 
as much effort as trying-really-hard. The 
only difference between the two modes 
of activity is that not-really-trying re- 
ceives no reward.” 


t is one of Wilson’s deeper ironies that 

the callow but decent Julian lacks con- 
viction while the older and more experi- 
enced Hunter is full of indecent passion 
and ambition. Hunter's conquest of Felic- 
ity is pure business, part of securing the 
private papers of James Petworth Lam- 
pitt, a deceased minor writer who was a 
friend of her father’s. Hunter succeeds, 
and by playing up Lampitt’s possible sui- 
cide and probable homosexuality, turns 
the life of a justifiably forgotten literary 
figure into a scandalous best seller. “One 
accomplishes nothing so stylishly as the 
thing in which one has no belief,” thinks 
Julian. “Gigolos probably make better 
lovers than those weak with desire; the 
best politicians are those who are most 
like actors; the most influential church- 
men are those who seem furthest from the 
ideals of the Gospel.” 

Elsewhere, this demoralizing line of 
reasoning leads to more profound conclu- 
sions. Unlike most autobiographers, Julian 
concedes that what he remembers is only a 
crude map of his former self. “Our attempts 
to recover or uncover the past and what 
really happened are doomed at the outset to 
failure because it is we ourselves who are 
doing the investigation,” he admits. “We 
move on. We become someone else.” 

At novel's end, Julian, harboring ambi- 
tions to become an actor, is in church listen- 
ing to Uncle Roy intone the Ten Com- 
mandments and thinking that the one 
prohibiting adultery will be hard to keep. 
This, and his remark about politicians re- 
sembling actors, suggest that Julian may 
grow up to be a successful public man who 
gets entangled in a sex scandal. Given Wil- 
son’s production rate, it is unlikely that 
readers will have to wait long to find out. 
Incline Our Hearts is the first novel of a 
proposed trilogy. If the next two are as good 
as the first, readers will have a small classic 
on their hands. a 
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YOUR HIT PARADE as 


takes you back to 1951 
with 24 original chart- 
toppers: 

Shrimp Boats/Jo Stafford « 
Cry/Johnnie Ray * My Truly, 


Cool, Cool, Cool of the 
Evening/ Bing Crosby/Jane 
Wyman * Jezebel/Frankie Laine 
* I Get Ideas/Tony Martin « 
If/Perry Como ¢ My Heart 
Cries for You/( 
My Love/Mario Lanza ¢ Mockin 
Bird Hill/Les Paul & Mary Ford 
* Detour/Patti Page « How 
High the Moon/Les Pau! and 
Mary Ford * Too Young/Nat 
King Cole ¢ Charmaine/ 
Mantovani « Come on-a My 
House/Rosemary Clooney * 
Shanghai/Doris Day * The 
Loveliest Night of the Year, 
| Mario Lanza * Mister and 
Mississippi/Patti Page « 
Because of You/Tony Bennett ¢ 
Down Yonder/Del Wood * On 
Top of Old Smoky/The Weavers 
| © Cold, Cold Heart/Tony 
| Bennett ¢ Undecided/ 
The Ames Brothers ¢ Sin 
(Its No Sin)/ Eddy Howard 





YOUR HIT PARADE is a trademark of The American Tobacco Company, Used with permission. 


Truly Fair/Guy Mitchell « In the 


suy Mitchell « Be 
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YOUR HIT PARADE, a fabu- 
lous new collection of '40s and 
‘50s greatest hits, brings back all 
the magic and memories of those 
unforgettable times. 

Available only by mail from 
TIME-LIFE MUSIC, this star- 
studded gala features the songs 
you danced to, cried to, fell in 
love to. And every selection is 
the original hit by the original 
artist! It's a collection that could 
only be assembled by a publisher 
with the resources and expertise 
of TIME-LIFE! 


Begin with hits from the top 
of the chart in 1957. 
In your exciting introductory 
album, 1951, you'll croon along 
with Perry Como's If...hear Rosie 


























Bing Crosby 


good times and 
great songs of the '40s and ‘90s 





up in the foot-tapping beat of Jo 
Stafford's Shrimp Boats...plus 


21 more! 


Tampico/Stan Kenton and June 
Christy ¢ plus 21 more! 
1952 features Glow Worm/ 


Fortune/ Kay Starr ¢ Anytime/ 
Eddie Fisher ¢ and 20 more! 
And every YOUR HIT 

PARADE selection sounds even 
better than before-brilliantly 
clear and free of scratches and 

! Because they've been digi- 
tally remastered for exceptional 


Give 1951 a FREE 
10-day audition! 


Choose two top i 
LP records, one fer- 
ric cassette or one laser-scanned 
acs py purchase 2863 
you . 
other albums will follow, one 
about every other 
for the same free trial, at the 
same low price. There is no mini- 
mum number to buy, and you 
may cancel at any time simply by 
notifying us. 


Mail the coupon today! 
For faster service, use your 
credit card and call toll-free 


1-800-248-0450, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 


TIME | 
r Mail to: 


I prefer to receive 


Name __ 


We get 


23261 


Please send 1951 for a 10-day free audition as my 
introduction to YOUR HIT PARADE. I will then receive future 
albums under the terms described in this ad. (A shipping and 
handling charge will be added to each shipment.) 


One Double-Length Cassette $14.99 MVAEQ3 
Two LP Records $16.99 NKAEQ3 
One Compact Disc $16.99 MWAEQ2 
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Send no money now. 
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‘Boosting Your Home’s IQ 





he twelve-room house that Baseball 

Hall of Famer Willie McCovey built 
for himself in the foothills of Woodside, 
Calif., is as rangy as the 6-ft. 4-in. former 
slugger. But McCovey’s home is not just 
big; it also has brains. A central computer 
links reading lights, kitchen appliances, 
thermostats and burglar alarms. Heating 
and air conditioning can be programmed 
to go on in one room but not another. 
Sprinklers buried in the lawn start up 
automatically—and know enough to shut 
themselves off when it rains. A robot 
sweeper cleans the surface of a swimming 
pool, while infrared beams and motion 
detectors scan the property, guarding Mc- 
Covey’s irreplaceable collection of batting 
trophies whether he is at home or away. 
“What I like about it,” says McCovey, “is 
you can just set it and forget it.” 

McCovey’s smart home is more than 
a celebrity's novelty item. It is part of a 
fast-growing industry: home automation. 
The business has been booming for sever- 
al years in Japan and is catching on 
among manufacturers in Europe and the 
US. Their goal: to do for the rest of the 
house what remote controls did for the 
family TV and VCR. “People are used to 
sitting in a chair and making things hap- 
pen across the room,” says Roger Dooley, 
publisher of Electronic House magazine. 
“The idea of turning lights and appliances 
on and off automatically is beginning to 
seem like a necessity.” 











Manufacturers agree on standards for creating the smart house 


Home automation took a major step 
forward last week, when the Electronic In- 
dustries Association/Consumer Electron- 
ics Group—a trade organization that in- 
cludes such giants as Sony, Panasonic, 
Philips, Tandy, Mitsubishi and RCA—un- 
veiled a new wiring standard called the 
Consumer Electronics Bus, or CEBus. CE- 
Bus will enable microprocessor-equipped 
appliances built by one company to com- 
municate with those built by any other. In 
the first public demonstration, at the Win- 
ter Consumer Electronics Show in Las Ve- 
gas, enthusiastic manufacturers showed off 
a prototype CEBus-controlled home of the 
future packed with high-tech features. 
When a telephone rings in a CEBus home, 
the stereo automatically lowers its volume. 
As someone walks into a room, the lights 
go on. Ifa visitor pushes the doorbell, his or 
her face is displayed on a TV in the living 
room. Commuters unable to reach home in 
time to cook dinner can set the oven timer 
by calling home and pushing buttons on 
the telephone. 

Atthe heart ofall such homes isa small 
computer that can link any number of 
kitchen appliances, security devices, and 







All devices are linked 
to a central computer. 


| out of town and restarted three hours be- 





TV and stereo components. That comput- 
er can receive signals from telephones, 
hand-held controllers or touch-sensitive 
video screens. One tap on the screen of a 
typical system brings up a schematic dia- 
gram of the house. Another tap produces a 
display of the air temperature in every | 
room. By selecting from a series of menu | 
choices, the homeowner can tell the house 
to heat the bedrooms to a comfy 72° F 
while leaving the rest of the rooms at an en- 
ergy-saving 65°. Or a family can order the 
air conditioning turned off while they are 


fore they are due home. Once instructions 
have been recorded, the system automati- 
cally controls the flow of hot and cold air by 
means of motorized dampers installed in 
the ductwork behind the walls. 

So far, only a few thousand US. 
homes are automated, but the number 
could rise rapidly. Some 700 smart homes 
are the work of Unity Systems, the Red- 
wood City, Calif., company that boosted 
the IQ of McCovey’s house. Unity sells 
Home Managers that can be geared to 
any climate or life-style, whether it means 
melting the snow off the porches of Con- 
necticut mansions or heating hot tubs in 
California villas. Gail and Drew Arvay of 
Cupertino, Calif., rely on a Unity system 
to run their household while they pursue 
dual careers. Both of their school-age chil- 
dren and all their regular service people 
have been issued special pass codes that 
unlock the doors, as the computer records 
to the minute everybody’s comings and 
goings. Even the Arvays’ two-year-old | 
niece Jennifer is served by the system. 
Whenever she toddles too close to the 
pool, a motion detector sets off an alarm 








Security Infrared rays Convenience Washer- Emergencies Heat Safety Motion detector 
of microwave beams patrol dryer signals television sensors trigger smoke Motorized dampers control alerts mother when child 
perimeter. Door admits when the laundry is ready. alarms. Telephone alerts the flow of heat or air gets too close to the pool. | 
only those with authorized Coffee is brewing while fire department. Doors conditioning to each room. Electrical outlets will not 
pass codes, keeps a record inhabitants catch a few close to isolate blaze. Dishwasher goes on supply power if someone 
of what time they enter minutes of extra shut-eye. Lights go on along fastest automatically in the middle sticks a screwdriver in 
and leave. Moisture sensors in lawn escape route, and outdoor of the night to take socket. 
turn on sprinklers in dry beacons flash to help fire advantage of cheaper off- 
weather. fighters find the house. peak electricity rates. TIME Diagram by Joe Lertola 
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that can be heard throughqut the house. 

So far, these features have not come 
cheap, except in Japan. A U.S. homeown- 
er who wanted automated control over an 
entire house had to have it custom wired 
by Unity or one of a handful of competing 
firms such as Hypertek in Whitehouse, 
N.J. These systems start at about $6,000 
and go up quickly; the Arvays paid 
$22,000 for theirs. 

But when appliances incorporating 
the CEBus standard begin to appear later 
this year, homeowners will be able to 
build their own home-automation sys- 
tems at a fraction of the previous cost. 
Several manufacturers, including Texas 
Instruments, CyberLynx and AISI, have 
announced plans to shrink the CEBus 
electronics into a chip that can be-embed- 
ded at the factory into everything from air 
conditioners to toaster ovens. Says Les 
Larsen, president of Boulder-based Cy- 
berLynx: “This will allow homeowners to 
control their environment to a degree not 
possible before.” 

CEBus systems use a house’s existing 
wiring to control appliances. For example, 
a homeowner might plug a CEBus-com- 
patible microwave oven into a wall socket 
in the kitchen. Then he or she could set the 
oven temperature and its start and stop 
time by using a CEBus controller. That 
could be a telephone linked to the house’s 
electrical system, a home computer 
plugged into a wall socket or a remote 
hand-held controller that beams infrared 
rays to an outlet. Last week Bell Auantic 
| announced plans to test a new system that 

uses standard phones to control a wide va- 
| riety of household functions. 


here are even more ambitious plans 

in the works. In a project called 
Smart House, an offshoot of the National 
Association of Home Builders is develop- 
ing a revolutionary wiring system that 
would supply not only AC power but also 
telephone, audio, video and high-speed 
data signals to every electrical outlet in 
the house. The wiring would enable 
homeowners to plug anything from a tele- 
phone to a waffle iron into one of the new 
outlets, and the socket would determine 
whether to deliver a dial tone or 120 volts. 

The home-builders association has 
predicted that there will be 8 million 
Smart Houses in the U.S. by 1998, but in 
the past that group has been too optimistic. 
Four years ago, it planned to build 5,000 
model homes by 1987; to date it has built 
just one. Market research—and common 
sense—suggest that many people are not 
ready to move into a house that seems 
smarter than they are. “There is some ter- 
ror associated with the idea of technology 
invading the home,” admits Walt Strader 
of Honeywell. After all, it is one thing to 
have a TV or furnace go on the fritz, but 
quite another to see a whole house go 
kerblooey. —By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Linda Williams/Las Vegas 
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Cookies the Heart Can Love 





Bowing to consumers, foodmakers are abandoning tropical oils 


s every cook knows, tinkering with a 

favorite recipe can bring grunts of 
disapproval from family and friends. For 
a food company, such tampering invites 
an even greater disaster: plummeting 
sales. Today, though, food manufacturers 
are busily reformulating some of their 
most popular products. Early this month, 
Keebler became the fourth major compa- 
ny since last fall—joining Pepperidge 
Farm, Kellogg and Sunshine Biscuits—to 
announce a switch in ingredients. The 
change: replacing highly saturated tropi- 
cal oils with less saturated fats. 

The move, which affects such items 
as Kellogg’s Cracklin’ Oat Bran cereal, 
Keebler’s Soft Batch cookies, Pepperidge 
Farm's Goldfish crackers and Sunshine’s 
Hydrox cookies, is prompted by health 
considerations—and rising consumer 
pressure. Manufacturers have long been 
partial to the balmy-sounding vegetable 
oils—coconut, palm-kernel and palm— 
mainly because they impart a nongreasy 
taste and texture and extend the shelf life 
of products. But they are also high in sat- 
urated fat, the prime booster of blood- 
cholesterol levels. Coconut oil contains 
92% saturated fat, palm-kernel oil 86% 
and palm oil 51%. In comparison, the 
damaging fat makes up only 27% of cot- 
tonseed oil, 15% of soybean oil and 13% 
of corn oil. 

Consumer advocates have been cam- 
paigning in recent years to get companies 
to eliminate tropical oils. Last fall Phil So- 
kolof, founder of the National Heart Sav- 
ers Association, fired the strongest salvo 
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yet in the ongoing battle. He began plac- 
ing full-page ads in leading newspapers 
lambasting U.S. food processors for “the 
Poisoning of America” and featuring pho- 
tos of their offending products. Sokolof, 
66, a building-materials manufacturer in 
Omaha who suffered a heart attack 22 
years ago, has spent $2 million so far on 
his crusade. Says he: “People feel like they 
have been deceived by the food compa- 
nies.” Sokolof points out that Procter & 
Gamble’s Crisco is touted as having no 
cholesterol, but it contains palm oil. 

Although many of the manufacturers 
targeted by Sokolof are revising their prod- 
ucts, they all insist that the changes were 
long in the works. Says Joseph Stewart, a 
vice president at Kellogg, which in Decem- 
ber began replacing the coconut oil in its 
Cracklin’ Oat Bran cereal with a blend of 
cottonseed and soybean oil: “It would be 
impossible to do the R. and D. and change 
our ingredients overnight.” But he con- 
cedes that “Mr. Sokolof did create a sense 
of urgency for us to move faster.” 

Some scientists think the public has be- 
come overanxious. “The tropical oil issue is 
growing out of proportion,” declares Basil 
Rifkind, a cholesterol researcher at the 
National Heart, Lung and Blood Institute. 
Roughly 15% of the calories in Americans’ 
diets now come from saturated fats. And 
tropical oils supply only about a fourteenth 
of that amount. Americans might better 
worry about cutting back on the two big- 
gest sources of saturated fat: meat and 
dairy products. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Wendy Cole/New York 
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Essay 


—— Ss 
John Skow 


Time to Split 


here was a time in the mid-'70s when wood-stove bores 

were a serious environmental hazard at parties, the way 
bullfight bores had been three decades before, sports-car bores 
were a bit after that and college-tuition bores are now. Some 
self-pleased gasbag was always bombinating lengthily about 
his new airtight Jotul 118 or Vermont Castings Defiant or 
Fisher Papa Bear. (Yes, suburban trendies, from South Carolina 
to north of Boston, would actually buy, and get all gooey over, a 
200-Ib. hunk of welded steel that some marketing genius had 
called a Papa Bear.) This ecological wonder, the braggart would 
assure other wood burners waiting their turn to boast, would 
oxidize for 18 hours on a couple of pieces of wet popple. The 
speaker, newly emigrated to New Hampshire from the burbs of 
Westchester County, N.Y., was always careful to pronounce 
poplar “popple” to distinguish himself from flatlanders. 

That, as seems to be said more and more these days, was 
then. I believe that I am now the only 
wood-stove bore still active on my mile 
of dirt road. My neighbors have con- 
cluded that full-time wood heating is 
dirty, dangerous (chain saws are worse 
tempered than alligators), economical- 
ly foolish, a champion time waster and 
brutishly hard work. In this they are 
correct. 

It is no longer true, alas, that the 
wood-stove bore can warm himself 
twice, once by bragging about the mon- 
ey he is saving and again by preening at 
the perfection of his environmental 
posture. Heating oil, for the moment, 
costs less per gallon than bottled no- 
lead spring water. Never mind econo- 
my, however. There are congested lo- 
calities such as Aspen, Colo., and 
Missoula, Mont., where wood burning 
is immoral, toxically wasteful and se- 
verely curtailed. The sweet-smelling, 
picturesque blue-gray smoke rising 
from Grandma's condo on a crisp De- 
cember morning simply loads the air 
with too much additional junk. 

Thus the wood-stove bore is without defenses, except to 
say that his obsession is unlikely to melt down New England 
and that it adds no net CO; to the atmospheric greenhouse (a 
fallen tree gives off the same amount of carbon and oxygen 
whether it rots or burns, and a new tree that spreads in its 
place takes CO> out of the air as it grows). 

Wood burning in the late '80s is no more sensible or righ- 
teous than mountain climbing. There was an old gent in my 
town, died a couple of years back, who split and stacked huge 
piles of wood well past his 80th birthday. He had plenty of 
money and an unused oil furnace, but wood splitting felt 
right to him, made sense. For a time, during the trendy days 
of wood stoves, he was a hero. After wood stoves lost their 
vogue and he continued to split firewood, he was thought 
mildly eccentric. Then he died. 

I remind myself of the old man. Myself and I, as it hap- 
pens, are having a dialogue, somewhat testy, thoroughly fa- 
miliar. It is 7:35 on a chilly morning in late fall, and I am 
swinging an 8-lb, splitting maul, breaking up oak and birch 
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trunks. Myself is feeling sorry for himself. Our back is stiff 
from yesterday's firewood fun. Our right wrist, broken years 
ago in a skiing accident, signals that it is time to stop 
Middle-aged men drag themselves through life like wounded 
bears, it occurs to me. 

“You bet they do,” says myself. who has grown bear- 
shaped, strangely top-heavy, afler years of splitting and heav- 
ing wood. “Time for coffee. Time for sticky buns.” “Yeah, 
yeah, in a while,” I tell myself. We have five cords of dry fire- 
wood, or a bit more, stored under the deck of our house. We 
need eight to be sure of getting through the mid-May snow- 
storms without burning the guest-room furniture. Myself and 
I, working together for the moment, stand an 80-Ib., 2-ft. sec- 
tion of a red-oak log on end. A thin, spidery crack traces 
through the heartwood, then out through 80 or 90 years of 
growth rings to the ridged, slightly greenish bark. That is my 
target. I drive my maul downward as 
hard as I can swing. Sometimes the maul 
> head bounces, as if the wood were hard 
rubber, Get the wedge then; get two or 
) three, in fact. This time the oak cracks 

pock! My eyes blur briefly from the ef- 
fort. One more swing, and the section of 
oak trunk falls into two halves, wet as 
rain—oak is like that—two new red sur- 
faces no one has ever seen before 

Who cares? Nobody 

I do. I split the halves into sticks of 
firewood, throw the sticks to the top ofa 
pile as big as my pickup truck and lean 
on my maul handle, winded. The mail 
deliverer arrives in her Volkswagen as I 
rest. My dog, as she does every day, 
brings the mailwoman a gift, a stick of 
firewood stolen from my pile. The dog 
is a principle of disorder; she has dis- 
tributed my winter fuel over several 
acres of pasture. Such disorder, like 
wood splitting, is obsolete. More city 
people move into the country and pass 
more dog-leash laws. Young couples 
look for houses and apartments, even in 
what used to be farm country, and find nothing but ads that 
say NO PETS. In a few years, tour buses will stop in front of 
my house. Here is a geezer splitting wood, the guide will say 
Here is a dog. 

My mind, wandering, turns to the mail. Yesterday a cat- 
alog arrived from a New Age clothing house, offering “crys- 
tal-powered pants.” This was even more interesting than the 
smoldering catalog from Victoria’s Secret, offering sullen 
young women in lingerie. The pants, so I am assured, have a 
small, perfect crystal sewn into the back seam to energize the 
wearer. Right, I think; I'll take a dozen sullen young women 
and a pair of pants, large, with crystal. 

All right, I’m stalling. Our back aches. The dog, myself 
and I climb into the four-wheel-drive truck and head toward 
the sticky-bun store. Public radio plays Mozart out of the 
left-door speaker. The dog barks heroically out of the right 
window at a German shepherd. Back home, an aluminum- 
siding salesman is calling my number but getting the answer- 
ing machine. All, or nearly all, is right with the world. c 
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FIVE-SPEED TRANSMISSION 
HALOGEN HEADLAMPS 

TINTED GLASS 

STEEL-BEL TED RADIALS 

KNIT UPHOLSTERY 
DOUBLE-WALL CARGO BED 
DUAL OUTSIDE SPORT MIRRORS 
FLOOR MAT 

DAY/NIGHT REAR VIEW MIRROR 
LOW FUEL WARNING LAMP 
DOOR VENT WINDOWS 
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If you don't look at an Isuzu when 
youre looking for a pickup, you could 
miss out on quite a lot. 

Because for just $7548? the 
Isuzu pickup comes complete with 
every one of the standard features 
you see listed on this sticker. Every- 
thing from five-speed transmission 
to halogen headlamps. 

Even though the Toyota has a 
higher base price, it only comes with 
some of these standards. And once 
it’s equipped with all these features, 
the Toyota would end up costing you 
over $500 more than the Isuzu. 

But it still wouldn't be as gooda 
pickup. Because Isuzu gives you a big- 
ger payload, better mileage and more 
leg and shoulder room than Toyota. 

So before you buy a pickup, look 
in our window. Otherwise you may 
be throwing your [for free Isuzu brochures | 
money out of one. |_ “al! 800) 249-4949 


ISUZU 


The First Car Builders of Japan. 





The proof is 
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We’re not just blowing smoke. Merit delivers remarkably 
rich and satisfying tobacco taste. In fact, the majority of smokers 
in a nationwide test agreed that Merit tastes as good as or better than 
cigarettes that have up to 38% more tar. All this from a cigarette that has even 
less tar than other leading lights. The secret is Enriched Flavor™ Only 
Merit has it. But just light one up. It’s all the evidence you'll need. 





Enriched Flavor™ low tar. A solution with Merit. 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. Philip Morris inc. 1989 


Kings: 8 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 








